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Headache always means something 





‘In the flush of Youth and the Spring of feeling.’ ‘Prithee, Maiden, why so pale ?’ 








Manv forms of headache are really stomach-ache in disguise, due to ¢ es disturbances, the absorptior1 
poisons from the food tube. whether from tai spoiled, or decayvil ds sin the now familiar ptomaine 
poisoning, or from imperfect processes of di m1. . Physiologists \ : » discovered that what pr 
fatigue, or tiredness. was the accumulation in the muscles or nerves of the waste products of their own activities 
Simply washing these out with a salt solution would start itterly tigued muscle contracting agai 
without any fresh nourishment or even period of rest. WOODS HUTCHINSON, A.M.M.D 


There is no simpler, safer, or more agreeable remedy which will, by natural means, get rid 
of dangerous waste matter, without depressing the spirits or lowering the vitality, than 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


Where it has been taken in the earliest stages of a disease, it has, in innumerable instances, prevented 
a serious illness. Its effect upon any Disordered, Sleepless, or Feverish Condition is simply Marvellous. 
It is, in fact, Nature’s Own Remedy, and an Unsurpassed One. 


PREPARED ONLY BY J. C. ENO, LTD., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 


In answering Advertisements, it is desivable that you mention “ The Pall Mall Magazine.” 


























FLOWERS AND STORM 


ose ye complain because with many waters 
I come to fill your dykes, behold I bring 

This bevy of fair maids, my shining daughters, 
To lead the Spring. 
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* Pink Dress won,” said the newsboy, grabbing the halfpenny change and hurrying away 
to shout the news all down Piccadilly (see page 750) 
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THE» 
NEW 


PINK 
DRESS 


Being an eardy doventure of 
JENNY PEARL 


BY COMPTON MACKENZIE 
Mlustrateo by Gilbert TMotroay 


HE sudden sparkle of 

a cloudless morning 
in mid-May caught 
all the people unpre- 
pared. For weeks 
the weather had been 
chill and colourless ; 
the wind 
had mocked at the new summer dresses 
that mournfully light in 
the shop-windows ; nobody realised or 
tried to realise that the calendar was 
creeping on to sunny dates and long 
June eves murmurous with city plea- 
sures. Only the lime-trees were fresh 
and vivid enough for such a day, the 
creen lime-trees and the tulips and the 
crimson hawthorns in the sunlit silent 
roads that wind a garland round London 
in the lovely prime of the year. 

‘The sun’s well put the lid on this 
costume of mine,’’ said Jenny to Irene 


for W eeks 


looked SO 


1 rights reserved. Cops 


righted in 


l 


as they walked Shaftesbury 
Avenue to a morning rehearsal at th 
theatre. 

ae look 
Irene. But that’s 
always does.’ 

Jenny paused for a moment to surve 
herskirt. ‘‘ Dusty What? Ireckon 
I look like as if I'd been lost under th 
hearthrug since last year.”’ 

A flaccid individual with a spott 
countenance passing at that moment. 
stopped to inquire whether Jenny had 
lost anything, and seemed anxious to 
establish an undesired acquaintance 
ship on the strength of the question. 

‘Of course I have, Clarence,’ said 
Jenny. ‘I lost my heart to you, only 
my mother says you've got to do son 
thing about those spots first.’’ 

“ Didn’t I meet you down by thi 
sea last August?’ persisted the flaccid 


Mackenzt 


down 


does a bit antique,” said 


what the 
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inquirer, not at all abashed by Jenny’s 
attitude. 

“When you got left behind by the 
tide, I suppose ? ”’ said Jenny. 

‘ You are rude,’”’ simpered the flaccid 
one, 

“ Yes, I reckon I will be rude, if you 
don’t buzz off pretty sharp. Come on, 
Ireen. Seaside!’ she added, trying 
to wound the stranger with a final 
shaft. ‘What? I reckon the nearest 

. you ever got to the seaside was when 
vou had a red herring for your supper. 
Ching-a-ling, Lord Beresford.”’ 

The two girls turned away, and Jenny 
reproved her friend for not walking 
quickly enough. 

I am hurrying,” protested Irene. 
“Only if you will stop to argue with 
everybody we meet, of course we're late.”’ 

“Well, what about my new cos 
tume ? said Jenny. “‘How am | 
going to get one ? ”’ 

‘Perhaps it will be wet again to- 
morrow,’ said Irene. ‘‘ And then 
you'll think the one you've got on is 
quite all right.”’ 

“ Don’t be silly. I must have a new 
one for the summer,” said Jenny. 
‘“ We'll look in Madame Eugéne’s as we 
go by.” 

Of course the very dress of which 
Jenny had dreamed all the winter was 
the feature of Madame Eugéne’s attrac- 
tive window, and the two girls spent 
five rapturous minutes in appreciating 
the coincidence. 

“Do you dare me to go in and ask 
how much it is?” asked Jenny. 

“No, because I know you would,”’ 
said Irene. ‘‘ But where’s the good ? 
You haven't got the money to buy 
it, and we shall be shocking late fo: 
rehearsal.” 

“T hadn’t got the money for that 
muff and stole last December, had | 
Only I got it, didn’t I? ”’ 

“Yes, because you was lucky and 
swanked you was going to Paris with 
that fellow. You won’t find anyone 
so soft again.”’ 

“T might,” Jenny argued. ‘ Pink’s 
very lucky to me.”’ 

Then she vanished into the shop, 
while Irene giggled encouragement from 

the doorway. 
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“ Twelve-and-a-half guineas!’ ex- 
claimed Jenny ruefully. ‘‘ That’s torn 
it! Fancy! what a terrible price! 
Still, it’s a glorious cut.” 

“We'll get glorious cut when we’re 
ten minutes late for rehearsal,’ said 
Irene. 

“ All right, Mother Worry. You'll 
soon be able to get into your house 
through the letter-box, if you worry 
yourself much thinner.” 

[rene swelled with an indignant mani 
festation of her figure’s bulk. ‘‘I’m 
fatter than what you are, any old way.”’ 

‘Good job you are,”’ Jenny retorted. 
“T’m very thin. But I’d sooner be 
thin than like some of our girls. What ? 
Why, I reckon when people see some 
of them coming out of the stage-doo1 
they wonder whether it’s a theatre or a 
brewery.”’ 

By this time the two girls were walk- 
ing so quickly that conversation became 
impossible, and when they reached the 
Orient they found the stage already 
thronged with the ladies of the ballet, 
who in gay practice-dress flitted through 
the gloom with whispers and muffled 
laughter. 

Jenny and Irene fled to their dressing- 
room, but before they were able to 
reach the stage again, the piano was 
tinkling the melody of the first move- 
ment and the pole of the ballet-master 
was thumping the hollow boards. The 
stage-manager fixed Jenny with a scowl 
as she, with dove-grey tarlatan sway- 
ing around her slim grace, took up her 
position in the first line. 

‘““ There goes the discount on my new 
costume,’’ she whispered to her neigh- 
bour. 

‘Can't hear what you say,” panted 
the neighbour, who had already been 
dancing for some time. 

“TI said I’ll get fined half-a-crown 
for being late.’’ And in the course of 
the morning this presentiment was 
fulfilled. 

As the rehearsal progressed, the new 
costume came to seem more and more 
desirable. Jenny recalled its trim 
appearance outside in the sunlight of 
Shaftesbury Avenue away from the 
dust and gloom of the Orient. Some- 
how that dress must be achieved, and, 
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“Oh, mind, there goes my cart-wheel,” cried Jenny. “Oh, don’t let me lose 
it for that horse” (faye 748) 
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inspired by this determination, she 
danced an intricate movement of which 
she was the pivot into complete con 
fusion. All the girls talked and ex 
plained; the ballet-master flashed his 
eyes and swore; the accompanist re- 
lit his cigarette: but Jenny clothed 
everyone in her new pink dress and was 
serenely happy. 

The rehearsal came to an end, 
upstairs in the dressing-room, after the 
petty incidents of the morning had been 
chattered to pieces, a girl called Nelle 
James announced that “ Pink Dress ”’ 
would win the Derby. 

‘What do you mean 
exclaimed Jenny. 

I mean what I say,” 
James, a stout, complacent girl 
dull dark hair. ‘‘ My brother knows a 
fellow who was in a public-house yes- 
terday that heard a fellow who knows 
the jockey say ‘ Pink Dress ’ 
to win the Derby.”’ 

‘Your brother’s nothing to go by,” 
aid Jenny scornfully. Yet inwardly 
she was shaken by the coincidence, and 
nade up her mind to dig more deeply 
into this matter. 

To this end she 


Ssiage doorkeeper, 


and 


Pink Dress ? 


said Nellie 


with 


was going 


consulted Dick the 
reserving for him 
questions she would have disdained to 
ask in the dressing-room. From him she 
learned that the Derby would be run in 
about a fortnight, that Pink Dress had 
no earthly chance of winning, and that 
if she invested a five-shilling piece, such 
were the odds against Pink Dress, it 
would in the event of the filly’s victory 
bring in {12 Jenny was pro 
foundly impressed by Dick’s infor- 
mation and made up her mind to have 
her fortune toid by cards that very 
afternoon in order to see if the eards 
hinted at horses or new clothes. 

“Who’s the best fortume-teller 
cheap ?”’ inquired Jenny of the group 
of girls bunched in the stage-door. 

One of them informed her there was 
a woman in the Kennington Road who 
would tell fortunes for a shilling, if she 
knew it was for a member of the Orient 
Ballet. 

“ Why ever should she let ws come in 
cheap for?’ asked Jenny, suspicious, 
as always, of patronage. 
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was married to a man 
» who played in our orchestra—only 
he died.’ 

‘What a soppy reason 


I reckon she 


Because she 
on 
!”’ said Jenny. 
ought to charge us girls 
Who’s coming 
down Kennington way ? 

Maudie Chapman voluntecred to ac- 
company her, and Jenny welcomed het 
warmly, for with Maudie there was 
1 the merry May after 
by whether the for- 


{ “1 
jaiure. 


double. with me 


always fun, an 
would flash 
tune-teller were a 


Down on the Embankment they caught 


noon 


uccess OTF a 


the Kennington tram, and it was very 
exhilarating to see the wide blue rive 
under the blue spring sky as they swung 


across Wi stn i is 
| reck TL We 


ter Bridge. 
I] have some jolly sood 


time this summer, young Maudie, 
when I get my pink dress, and fellows 
take us up to Hampton Court and 


Richmond on a Sunday. I think 
London’s lovely when it’s fine. I bet 
you London’s more than twice as ni 
as any other place.”’ 

Youa x5,’’ said Maudie. 

‘Well, I think it’s glorious riding on 
a tram when it’s sunny,” said Jenny 
apologetically. 


re Wav1iIng fla 
it’s 


code of the Ballet’s 
only permissible ove1 
new dresses and babies ;- towards every 
one and everything else in the world a 
coldly critical attitude was considered 
imperatiy 
Futura the Fortune+eller lived in a 
dilapidated house s from the 
road about twenty paces. Thess 
twenty paces traversed a paved front 
garden in which a dead laurel-bush 
affronted the sun from a broken-ribbed 
On the ground floor a dress 
ned against curiosity by 
banks of geraniums, plied her trade in 
a dim light. Upstairs other people 
lived in an odour of cooking and un- 
irpets ; amongst many others, 
Kutura herself, in a front 
windows rattled every time a tram-ca 
went by. Owing to the persistency oO 
the traffic, she may be said to have lived 
in a perpetual vibration. 
A red twill curtain divided the room 
in two portions. This curtain, judged 
by its decorations of tinsel moons and 
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stars and its cotton-wool spice rs, COl 
many mysteries from thi 
stranger. However, as, whenever 
Futura re-entered humanity, the flimsy 
folds parted and displayed a dreary 
bedstead painted with blistered blue 
namel, the mysteries were probably on 
the side reserved for the strangers. 
Futura herself was a shapeless woman 
with bleached hair and watery eye: 
always very much fatigued and always 
very irregularly powdered. 

“Tm not going to tell her | 
from the Orient,” whispered Jenny. 
What? Ireckon she’ll jaw our heads 
off and never tell us nothing except 
what a young dream her husband used 
to be.” 


cealed 


come 


“Welsher,” Battersea Bob ex- 
plained curtly as he put Mr, 
Jewson head downwards into 
the paper-basket, and began to 
turn him round and round like 
a large gimlet (page 153). 





‘* Don’t be shy, my dears,’ breathed 
Futura. ‘‘ Cards, or hands, ora written 
delineation of the past, the future and 
the character of your future husband 
with his good qualities marked in red 
ink ? ” 

“Cards, please,” said Jenny. “‘Only I 
don’t want to pay more than a shilling.”’ 
Maudie’s chair at this moment lost a 
leg, and there was irrepressible giggling 
lor some time. 

“Never mind, dearie,’’ said Futura 
placidly. ‘‘ There’s been trouble with 
that leg before. Cut three times with 
your left hand,” she added, turning to 
Jenny. ‘“* You will have a letter from a 
fairman. Two dark women have talked 
about you lately. A very fair man ‘ 
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“T don’t want to hear about men,”’ 
Jenny interrupted. 

“Don’t you, dearie?”’ said Futura. 
‘“ But they’re in the cards. Cut again.”’ 

‘“Isn’t there anything about 
clothes ? ’’ asked Jenny. 

“You'll have a letter from an absent 
friend which will cause scandal. I see 
aring. Your wish will come true, and 
I think that’s all.”’ 

“My wish will come true ?’”’ Jenny 
persisted. 

‘It’s in the cards, duckie. Is your 
friend going to have her fortune 
told?” 

“No, thanks,” said Jenny, who was 
anxious to escape into the sunlight 
again. ‘‘ She’s engaged to be married. 
Come on, young Maudie.” 

The shilling jingled down among 
Futura’s slow and circumfluent hands, 
and as the two girls turned in the door- 
way to nod their farewells, the fortune- 
teller was getting ready to bank it in 
her wrinkled stocking. 

“What a life!” said Jenny. “I 
reckon ballet-hopping’s better than 
that.” 

That night was treasury night at the 
Orient, and whatever misgivings had 
seized Jenny in Futura’s blowsy abode 
were allayed when she received from the 
treasurer a sovereign and a five-shilling 
piece as the price of her week’s enter- 
tainment. ‘‘Fancy!’’shesaid. “I’ve 
never had it like that before. It’s 
always been a sovereign and two half- 
crowns or perhaps mixed shillings and 
sixpences. I call that very funny to get 
a five-shilling piece. I'll just keep that 
and see what happens.”’ 

‘“‘ Are you going to pay Mrs. Dowlass 
for those blouses she cleaned last 
month ? ” asked Irene. 

“Not this week,” said Jenny. “ Do 
you owe for anything ? Because if you 
do we'll hide in the dressing-room cup- 
board when she comes round and the girls 
can say we was took very ill after the 
first ballet and had to go home in a 
cab.” 

Outside, when the performance was 
over and the girls were grouped in the 
Court, contented with their leisure and 
the coolness of the rich May night, the 
flaccid individual who had accosted 
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Jenny and Irene in Shaftesbury Avenue 
detached himself from a constellation of 
glowing cigarettes and dauntlessly ap- 
proached the two girls. ‘‘ Ha-ha,” he 
sniggered. “I’ve found you again, 
have I? ” 

“ There’s a liberty,” murmured Irene. 

‘“ Been bathing, haven't you ? ”’ said 
Jenny. ‘“‘ Where was it you escaped 
out of—the Aquarium ? ”’ 

“I’m sure I did meet you down by 
the seaside,’”’ persisted the stranger. 

“Well, I don’t think so, Conger-eel 
Willie. Unless you was the fellow they 
pinched at the railway station for excess 
luggage.”’ 

‘I think you’re a very rude little 
girl,’’ protested the stranger. 

“Who cares what a long, soppy thing 
like you thinks! Come on, Ireen, this 
fellow’s trying to worry himself.” 

Just then Jenny dropped the five- 
shilling piece which she had been medi- 
tatively fingering during this dialogue, 
and as it rolled across the pavement into 
the gutter she gave a little cry of 
dismay. ‘‘Oh, mind, there goes my 
cart-wheel. Oh, don’t let me lose it! 
I want it for that horse.”’ 

The stranger, with annoying prompti- 
tude, rescued the coin and restored it to 
her. “If you want to back a horse, 
I’m your man,” he said. ‘ I’m a book- 
maker.”’ 

Jenny poised herself on the dilemma’s 
horns. Here was certainly a new omen, 
and, though she disliked the young man, 
it seemed foolish to spurn such divine 
credentials. Jenny compromised with 
the uncanny situation by accepting on 
behalf of herself and Irene the stranger’s 
invitation to drink a cup of coffee. 

The lights of the restaurant did not 
improve the personal appearance of 
Mr. Harold Jewson—such was the name 
vouched for by the young’s man 
card—nor on the card itself could Jenny 
detect any announcement of his willing- 
ness to accept money for horses. She 
pondered the card for a moment and 
then began her examination. “ It 
doesn’t say anything here about horses. 
It only says down in the corner, 


“* VERE OciLvy & Co., 
“Commission Agents.’ 
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“ That’s my firm,” explained Jewson. 
“Mr. Ogilvy is one of the largest 
operators in the world. No _ limit. 
Place betting when the favourite starts 
at odds on...” 

“ Chuck it,’ interrupted Jenny. “I 
can’t understand half what you're say- 
ing. But supposing I say I’ve put five 
shillings on Pink Dress for the Derby, 
what will happen ? ” 

Mr. Jewson consulted a pocket-book. 
“ Pink Dress: chestnut filly by Dandy 
out of Strawberries and Cream; owner, 
Lord Ernest Fawcett.” 

“ There’s a funny thing!” exclaimed 
Jenny. “I knew a boy once called 
Ernest Fawcett. I remember him at 
school, because he gave his baby sister 
a marble to suck, and she swallowed it, 
and had to be taken off to the hospital.”’ 

Jenny was becoming more and more 
susceptible to the accumulation of por- 
tents which were heaping themselves 
around Madame Eugéne’s pink dress. 
Finally, notwithstanding many nudges 
from Irene, she asked Mr. Jewson to 
accept her five-shilling piece. 

“ Five shillings Pink Dress to win at 
50 tor. Right,’ said Mr. Jewson in a 
voice so practical that, little as Jenny 
liked parting with her coin, the busi- 
ness-like air of Mr. Jewson was able to 
reassure her. “If Pink Dress wins,”’ 
said Mr. Jewson, “ you'll get £12 Ios. 
Only of course you understand you’re 
backing an outsider, and speaking for 
myself I think you’re throwing away 
hard-earned money. When shall I 
have the pleasure of seeing you two 
ladies again ? ” 

“Give me your card first. There’s 
no swank about this?” Jenny sud- 
denly asked, piercing Mr. Jewson’s 
flaccidity with shrewd sparkling eyes. 

“Swank, my dear girl? Why, what 
are you talking about? Vere Ogilvy 
& Co. have got a reputation all over the 
world. What’s five shillings to them ?” 

“IT don’t suppose it’s much to them, 
but judging by the gorgeous supper 
you’ve stood us to-night, it’s half a 
year’s salary to you.” 

“Well, you only asked for coffee,” 
said Mr. Jewson in an aggrieved voice. 
“T don’t want to stint. Order what 
you like now.” 
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“Yes, now, when it’s closing time. 
Isn’t he all right, Ireen ? ” 

“Well, what do you expect from a 
fellow that speaks to ladies in Shaftes- 
bury Avenue?” said Irene in accents 
most remote from vulgarity. 

“Am I going to see you two little 
girls home?” inquired Mr. Jewson, 
suddenly assuming that possessive nasti- 
ness common to his class. 

“Yes, if you’ve got a telescope you 
can look through,” said Jenny, “‘ you 
can see us right to our doors.” 

Mr. Jewson was shaken off by the 
Piccadilly Tube Station, and in the 
crowded lift, and during the roaring 
journey northwards to King’s Cross 
Irene tried to point out to Jenny the 
wastefulness of entrusting five-shilling 
pieces to Mr. Jewson. But the gambler 
was already in dreams walking through 
the sunshine in her new pink dress, and 
Irene was not heeded. May was as 
usual awakened violently in order that 
Jenny might tell her of the wonderful 
frock that would presently be bought. 

“Who wants to hear about your 
clothes at this time of night ? ”’ growled 
May. ‘“‘ You haven’t half a nerve to 
go waking people up with your jabber. 
[ call it mean. You don’t never waké 
me up to tell me you’ve bought me 
something, I notice.”’ 

Jenny, undismayed by her sister’s 
scorn, pirouetted through her undressing 
and floated away into sleep on the 
lightest feather of the great down pillow 
that puffed out its dreamy bulk on either 
side of her rose-leaf cheeks and rippling 
hair. 

Every day for a week the intending 
wearer pondered anxiously the passers- 
by who seemed to covet her frock. 
Sometimes she could, scarcely refrain 
from nudging an onlooker and whisper- 
ing, ‘“‘ Not that one—I shouldn’t have 
that pink one, if I was you. Blue’s 
your colour, miss.” 

The week was over, and still the dress 
was unsold. Sunday came round with its 
safe shutters. Monday was extra hot, 
and Jenny was tormented all day in the 
hot theatre by the thought of cool 
people walking under the cool trees of 
Hampton in her pink dress. Tuesday 
found her frock still there, and Jenny 
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felt entitled to interview Madame, and 
beg her to keep the dress for her until to- 
morrow evening, for to-morrow was 
Derby Day and to-morrow’s dusk would 
spin real gold for Jenny. In the dress- 
ing-room at the theatre, in the wings, in 
the stage-entrance there was a buzz of 
speculation about the mighty horse-race, 
and Jenny heard with condescending 
interest that Pink Dress had an outside 
chance after all, and now stood at 
100 to 7. This worried her until she 
ascertained from Dick the stage-door- 
keeper that she was “‘on”’ at 50 to I 
and still stood to win the greatly- 
desired {12 Ios. 

“ Funny thing you haven’t seen your 
friend the bookie,”’ said Irene. ‘‘ Not 
since you gave him that cart-wheel. I 
reckon he’s bolted with it and gone gay 
in Paris.” 

““T expect he’s busy,” said Jenny. 
But there was a note of anxiety in her 
voice. ‘‘I wish we could get someone 
to take us to the Derby to-morrow. 
I'd like to see my horse win.” 

‘““T wonder you bother anyone about 
it,” said Irene. “‘ I wouldn’t if I was 
so positive as what you are.”’ 

Outside in the Court that night Jenny 
and Irene failed to find an escort to 
Epsom Races, which made Jenny very 
pessimistic about the future of youthful 
gaiety. ‘“‘I think London’s terribly 
quiet from what it used to be,’ she 
deplored. ‘‘ There doesn’t seem to be 
anybody to do anything.” 

That night, going home, Jenny in- 
sisted upon Irene walking with her to 
Madame Eugéne’s shop in order to 
make sure that the dress had not been 
put back in the window. Reassured 
by its absence, Jenny hurried home that 
she might for once be early in bed to 
think of her new frock. A tenderness 
of compassion came over her for the 
little sister beside her who would not 
be the richer to-morrow evening by 
£12 10s., and Jenny decided to spend 
money from her next week’s salary on 
buying something for May. 

Notwithstanding the Derby there 
was a rehearsal next morning at the 
Orient which lasted right into the after- 
noon. About four o’clock the girls 
came trooping out of the theatre tired 
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and wan in the dusty June sunlight. 
Suddenly across the road appeared boys 
with pink newspapers who shouted 
“ Derby winner—Derby winner! ”’ 

Jenny in her excitement almost ran 
into half-a-dozen vehicles before she 
reached the opposite pavement to 
thump upon his urgent back one of the 
noisy paper-boys. ‘“‘Come on, young 
Caruso, let’s have a paper, and don’t 
run so fast or else you'll get there before 
your news.”’ 

All down the street groups of young 
men were crackling eagerly the flimsy 
paper to find out what had won. 

“Oh, dear, oh dear!” cried Jenny. 
“ T can’t make out what’s won.” 

“ Pink Dress won,’’ said the paper- 
boy, grabbing the halfpenny change and 
hurrying away to shout the news of the 
result all down Piccadilly. 

“He's doing it on you,” said Irene 

sceptically. 
“Why should he?” gasped Jenny. 
He doesn’t know I betted on Pink 
Dress. Anyway, I’ve found it now. 
Here you are. ‘ Pink Dress won by 
four Jengths from Cairo.’ ” 

“ And now all you’ve got to do is to 
get your money from Spots,”’ said Irene. 

“He'll be round to-night, you see,”’ 
exclaimed Jenny confidently. 

However, out in the Court after the 
performance there was no sign of the 
bookmaker’s clerk, though Jenny, who 
had gathered together a crowd of girls 
to behold her triumphant acceptation 
of the gold, vowed to find him. ‘ Any- 
way, I’ve got the rotter’s card, and to- 
morrow morning I’m going up to his 
office. If anyone here thinks Jenny 
Pearl's going to be done down by him, 
they’re very much mistaken.”’ 

The girls buzzed indignation and en- 
couragement. “‘Itis a bit of all right, 
isn’t it, to win money and then not be 
paid? I do call it a shame. Can’t 
you complain to the police? I don't 
see where it’s different from stealing.” 

So the comments pattered like rain- 
drops above the heavy London traffic. 
Jenny was coldly practical in her man- 
ner of dealing with the situation, and 
turned back to the stage-door to find 
out from Dick the janitor the address 
of Vere Ogilvy & Co., Commission 
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Agents. As for Irene, however often 
she reiterated her presentiment of Jew- 
son’s dishonesty, she was staunchly de- 
termined to aid her friend in the attack 
next morning. 

Dressed with particular care and 
trimly vindictive, Jenny and Irene 
entered the office of Mr. Vere Ogilvy 
at ten o’clock on Thursday morning. 
They were greeted by a lady clerk who 
languidly inquired their business. 

“Does a fellow called Jewson work 
here ?”’ demanded Jenny. 

The languid lady looked at the two 
girls very superciliously. ‘‘ Yes, I 
believe he does,” she managed to sigh 
out at last. 

“ Well, don’t hurt yourself answering 
in too great a hurry,” Jenny sharply 
advised her. “‘Can I speak to Mr. 
Jewson, please ? ” 

“What is your business ? ”’ 
the young lady. 

“Tt isn’t your business, Madeleine,” 
said Jenny. “Or is it?” 

“What an impudence!”’ breathed the 
young lady. Then she mustered all 
that was left of her voice and drawled 
over a glass partition: “‘ Mr. Jewson, 
could you come and speak to two of 
your lady friends who are wasting my 
time in here? ” 

The flaccid clerk rose above the screen 
of ground glass and gazed at the two 
girls. Strange to say, he beamed at 
them with delighted complacency. 
“Why, hello, little girls,’’ he said. 
““ Here’s a surprise packet.”’ 

“Yes, I reckon it is,” said Jenny 
sardonically. Then she added, turning 
to the superior young lady, “ You 
needn’t wait, Gladys, if you want to go 
and look at yourself in the glass.” 

The young lady tossed what she 
could of her tightly-crimped hair and 
with an undulating hauteur disappeared 
into the inner office. 

Jenny came to the point of the visit 
immediately. ‘‘ Where’s my £12 Ios.?”’ 
she demanded. 

“What {12 Ios. ?’”’ asked Jewson. 

Jenny’s eyes contracted with rage. 
““T suppose I never gave you five 
shillings to bet on Pink Dress for the 
Derby ?” 

Jewson slapped his leg in apparent 
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consternation. ‘‘ There now, if I didn’t 
forget to putiton. Fancy !—here’s the 
very coin.”” The flaccid clerk handed 
Jenny her five-shilling piece. “I’m 
awfully sorry,” he muttered. 
“Sorry,” said Jenny. “ Being sorry 
won't bring me a new pink dress, will 


it? Come on, you swanker. I want 
my money.” 
“ But I forgot to put it on. I did 


really,” said Mr. Jewson. 

“What’s to be done with him?” 
asked Jenny. 

‘““T say if he doesn’t pay up we'll 
start in to break up the office,” said 
Irene, unbuttoning her gloves. 

‘“T may as well inform you,” said the 
clerk, ‘ that this isn’t my office.” 

“Who cares?” cried Jenny. “I 
reckon before we’ve finished here you'll 
be glad it isn’t. What’s that unnatural- 
looking machine in a glass case? ’’ she 
asked, stepping suddenly across the 
room. 

“ That’s the tape,’’ cried the horrified 
Jewson. “ Don’t, for God’s sake, touch 
that.” 

But Jenny was already pulling at the 
tape and scattering round the room 
numberless curly snakes of paper. The 
superior young lady, hearing the agony 
in Jewson’s tones, came back into the 
outer office. As she opened the door, 
Irene sped past her to pollute the inner 
mysteries with sacrilegious hands. 
There was a sound of ledgers tumbling 
down, the swish of many papers swept 
off a desk, the drip of spilt ink. 

“ Nice friends, I must say,’’ observed 
the superior young lady, scornful of the 
situation created by the wretched Jew- 
son. 

“Not so much of it, you,” cried 
Jenny. “I reckon he’s spent half my 
money in buying a fringe-net for your 
glorious hair.” 

“Mr. Ogilvy will be in soon,” Jew- 
son ground out, dancing between Jenny 
and the destructive Irene in miserable 
uncertainty. 

“Who cares?” 
want my money.” 

“Call in the police,’ breathed the 
supercilious young lady. 

“Call them yourself, Constance. I 
reckon you've got lots of friends in the 
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force, since you done bit,” 
snapped Jenny. 

“Pay no attention to her, Miss Lang- 
horne,”” the wretched Jewson begged 
his colleague. ‘‘ Pay not the slightest 
attention.”’ 

“T’m not,” said Miss Langhorne. 
“Such volgarity is beneath anyone’s 
notice. But the governor will be very 
annoyed.” 

“Oh, Gwendoline,” mimicked Jenny. 
“Tem sawry. You know you'll re-ally 
hev to apologise to the poor old gover- 
nah! You really will.’’ 

At this moment there was a knock 
on the outside door, and at Mr. Jewson’s 
despairing summons a mild-looking 
clergyman entered holding in his hands 
one of the ledgers of the firm. ‘‘ These 
books fell out of your window,” he an- 
nounced, “‘ and very nearly hit me on 
the head.” 

“There’s a shocking thing,’ Jenny 
laughed. 

“I’m very sorry,” stammered Mr. 
Jewson. “It was an accident. Quite 
unforeseen, I assure you.” 

Jenny called to Irene, who cheerfully 
gave an answering, ‘“‘ What ho, duck ? ”’ 

““ Here’s the Archbishop of Leicester 
Square come in to say you've spoilt his 
Sunday sermon.” 

“Who did?” called Irene. 

“You did. Knocking all the words 
out of his head with that book you 
threw out of the window.” 

“T shall really have to lodge a com- 
plaint,” the clergyman began, when 
there came a most furious knocking on 
the door, followed by the stormy en- 
trance of a tough and muscular indi- 
vidual with another ledger of Vere 
Ogilvy & Co. in his hand. 

“Here, what’s the game? What’s 
the game, cullies? Perhaps you'd like 
to make sure of hitting a bloke next 
time. You silly set of codheads, what 
are you playing at?” 

“T didn’t throw it at you, sir,’”’ pro- 
tested Jewson. 

“Don’t you ‘sir’ me. ‘Sir’ your- 
self, you button-nosed blasted gentle- 
man. What’s the game? ”’ 

“When you’ve finished with your 
lovely French,” said Jenny—‘“ which 
I don’t understand, not having been 
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properly brought up—the game is me 
putting five shillings on Pink Dress for 
the Derby, and now I can’t get the 
£12 tos. I’m owed.” 

“What, have you been welshed, 
miss ? Have they done a Lloyd George 
on you? Cor love me, there’s a nice 
go. Who's the tea-leaf!? Not the 
old gentleman with the jampot collar ? 
Why, you horrible old sinner, you ought 
to be ashamed of yourself,’ cried the 
newcomer in deeply-shocked accents, 
as with the ledger he thumped the poor 
old clergyman between the third and 
fourth buttons of his waistcoat. 

“No, not him,” said Jenny. ‘ He’s 
nothing. And don’t hit him like that, 
or there’ll be an escape of gas.” 

“You couldn’t have come to a better 
nor me, miss, if you want anything done 
in the way of smashing a welsher. 
Give me the word and hand me a few 
‘ready and willings ’? so as I can run 
down the ‘apples and pears’? and 
fetch up a couple of pals, and in half a 
‘put me in it ’* there won’t be nothing 
left of this here office. For my name’s 
Bob Fagg, commonly called Battersea 
Bob.”’ Hereupon the tough individual 
hitched up his trousers, wiped his 
mouth with the back of his hand and 
waited for Jenny’s orders in an attitude 
of aggressive eagerness. 

“TI don’t mind what you do,” said 
Jenny. ‘‘ You can do whatever you 
like, so long as I get my money.” 

“Telephone for the police,’ com- 
manded Mr. Jewson, and perceiving 
the clergyman still in the office, he tried 
to assert his bravery by pushing the old 
gentleman into the corridor. 

“Here, hit one your own size,” 
Battersea Bob shouted. 

Now began a struggle which Jenny 
afterwards described as “‘a proper 
prize-fight, only with nothing to pay.” 
Mr. Fagg first of all banged Mr. Jewson 
on the nose, and then he plugged him 
in the right eye, and then he sloshed 
him in the left eye. Then he proceeded 
to pick him up and throw him down, 
and pick him up again and throw him 
down again. 

Meanwhile Miss Langhorne fainted 
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away, but finding that fainting was 
of no use, came to and began to scream 
instead. A gentleman coming down 
from the office above looked in to find 
out what was the matter. 

“ Welsher,’’ Battersea Bob explained 
curtly as he put Mr. Jewson head down- 
wards into the paper-basket and began 
to turn him slowly round and round 
like a large gimlet. The gentleman 
nodded his head with an air of sym- 
pathetic comprehension, and passed on 
his way, while Miss Langhorne, dis- 
mayed to find her appeals so lightly 
regarded, gradually regained her com- 
posure, and was even able to lance one 
or two shafts of contempt at the girls. 

“Tl pay, Ill pay,” groaned Mr. 
Jewson at last, whereupon Mr. Fagg 
promptly put him on his feet, and 
waited while the miserable clerk feebly 
went into the inner room and presently 
returned with twelve sovereigns and a 
ten-shilling piece. Hatred was in his 
eyes, but submission was in his manner 
as he handed over the money to Jenny. 

“Anything more, miss?” asked 
Battersea Bob. 

“Nothing more, thanks, except five 
shillings for yourself,” said Jenny, hand- 
ing him the original piece of money. 

“ Well, I’m always glad to be useful,” 
said Mr. Fagg, “ and always anxious to 
please. Thank you kindly, and good- 
morning, miss.”’ 

Arm in arm, Jenny and Irene followed 
the pugilist from the arena. As they 
turned in the doorway to survey the 
conquered office of Vere Ogilvy & Co., 
they listened to the recriminations of 
Miss Langhorne and Mr. Jewson. 


“You call yourself a man. I call 
you nothing better than a doll.”’ 
“Well, what was I to do? When 


people began to come in, I was afraid of 
the governor turning round and blam- 
ing me if any rumour of welshing got 
around. You did a fat lot sitting 


there and fainting like a blooming 
ninny.”’ 

“Don’t you talk to me,” said Miss 
Langhorne. 
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“And don’t you talk to me,” said 
Jewson. “ But help me tidy up the 
office.” 

“A man!’”’ scoffed Miss Langhorne. 
“Why, you're nothing better than a 
tailors dommy. A tailor’s dommy.” 

“And you're nothing better than a 
dressmaker’s bust. So now,” said Mr. 
Jewson very bitterly. 

“Come on, Ireen,” said Jenny. 
“They'll be getting married soon. 
The soppy pair! Tootleoo, Madeleine. 
Bye-bye, Harold. I'll wave to you in 
the stalls to-night. You'll be a scream- 
ing success with the girls with those 
lovely black orbs of yours.”’ 

In the street, where a small crowd 
was regretfully melting at Mr. Fagg’s 
assurance that everything was “all 
Sir Garnet’ up above, Jenny decided 
that the occasion called for the extra- 
vagance of a hansom. 

It was very delicious to ride through 
the June-gay town, jingling sovereigns 
behind a jingling horse, until with a 
clatter they stopped by Madame 
Eugéne’s alluring window. 

“ T’ve come about that dress you was 
going to put aside for me,” said Jenny. 

“Oh yes,” said Madame. “A blue 
dress, was it not ? ”’ 

“No, a pink dress,” said Jenny. 

“Oh, I’m afraid that dress is sold. 
I quite understood you wanted the 
blue dress put aside. It’s quite the 
latest thing, and powder blue is very 
fashionable this season, as you know.” 

“ But I wanted the pink dress,’ 
Jenny insisted. 

“T’m afraid there’s been a mistake. 
I sold the pink dress only yesterday.”’ 

“Well, I don’t want the blue dress,”’ 
said Jenny, rushing from the shop, her 
face crimson with disappointment. 

Outside on the pavement she turned 
to Irene savagely. ‘“‘And then some 
soppy idiots tell you to believe in omens. 
What rot! But there’s a mean old 
cat. Fancy selling that pink dress. I 
do call it a shame. Never mind, I'll 
get a hat for young May and buy that 
white dress we saw in Russell’s,”’ 
CoMPTON MACKENZIE, 
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H’M the happiest man alive— 
Tu-ra-lu-ra-li-do—”’ 








sang the English- 
man ; and he drew 
a circle with 
his com- 
passes in the 
corner of the plan he was. operating 
upon, and marked it with a number 
for filing. 
“Ah canna tell ye hoo ah feel, 
Ah feel as if ah could dance a reel, 
For ah’m gaun tae th’ mountains wi’ Jawn 
McNeil— 

Tu-ra-lu-ra-li-do.”’ 

“ The air is familiar,’’ remarked Mr. 
Fortescue—his tenderfoot friend—‘ but 
who the deuce is John McNeil ? ” 

“A Scotchman like yourself.” 

“So I had inferred from his name. 
What a remarkable brain I must have!”’ 

“John McNeil,” said the English- 
man, “is the leading criminal on the 
board of directors of the Santa Ynez 
Ltd., the flourishing mine of which I am 
supposed to be general manager and 
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consulting engineer. William Pollok 
is the supe, with residence ten rods, 
poles or perches — approximately - 

north-east of the main shaft and a 
salary of three hundred pesos a month. 
It’s no good my repeating all these 
things to you. You will only forget 
them again. I told you all about 
McNeil a week ago, but you would not 
listen. You were writing a poem.” 

““Tremember. He is a fat man, and 
has no soul. His chief vice is wearing 
a made-up tie and his principal virtue 
an overwhelming interest in Presby- 
terian missions.”’ 

“That is what I told you, only you 
were not listening. At the moment 
McNeil is cumbering the soil of Mexico, 
unless they arrested him on the border. 
I expect him here in a week. He is 
going to rejoice his eyes with the first 
sight of the Santa Ynez, and dictate our 
future policy.” 

‘But you said he doesn’t know end 
up about mining,”’ protested Fortescue. 

‘He has charge of the moneybags,”’ 
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grunted the Englishman. ‘ The job 
before me is to make the place look 
tidy, feed him well and convince him 
that Pollok is telling the truth. Other- 
wise he will get in a nasty temper and 
order us to shut down.” 

“Surely he won’t do that if the mine 
is paying,’ cried Fortescue—‘‘ he a 
Scotchman ! ”’ 

The Englishman looked sadly at the 
completed plan. “He would not do 
that if the mine was paying,” he said 
gently. ‘“‘I must go out to-morrow,”’ 
he added. ‘‘ I must see what Pollok is 
up to, and arrange for a gentle horse to 
carry McNeil from the railway, and fat 
feeding at the other end. Everything 
depends on this trip. If I can only 
stave ’em off for another year I can put 
the property on its legs. You can 
come with me if you like. A dis- 
tinguished novelist and brother Presby- 
terian like yourself and an accomplished 
liar like Bill Pollok ought to be able to 
handle any Scotch director that ever 
absorbed haggis. Besides which Old 
Man Shaw at San Lorenzo will be glad 
to see you. He still hopes that you 
may take an option on his ‘ Ampliacion 
de Shaw.’ ”’ 

““T have taken one,” said Fortescue, 
and blushed. 

“Good Lord ! ”’ said the Englishman. 

Before conducting the reader to a 
point half-way on the San Lorenzo- 
Santa Ynez trail—a point where I 
propose to gather up the thread of this 
stirring tale—I feel it incumbent upon 
me to explain that the term “ English- 
man’”’ as applied to the Englishman is 
not intended as a negation of the rights 
of Mr. Fortescue. Mr. Fortescue is a 
British subject—a writer of some note, 
and addicted to travel. The English- 
man is a mining engineer with an office 
in the town of Corral in the north of 
Mexico, and a mine to look after in the 
adjacent Sierra del Tecolote. His real 
name—I believe—is Jones, but the 
American and British residents of 
Corral evidently found this title too 
hard to remember. Perceiving that 





Mr. Jones somehow or other radiated 
his insular origin in a sort of psychic 
shriek—that 


new-comers looked once 
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upon him and forthwith cried “ An 
Englishman, begad!”’ or “ Sir, I per- 
ceive that I am talking to a representa- 
tive of the parent race,” or “ Say, 
pardner, ain’t it strange, but I got a 
kinder blawsted hunch you must be 
a bloomin’ Henglishman, old top,”’ 
perceiving these things, I say, the 
foreign residents of Corral promptly 
adopted the obvious expedient. 

This explanation may save confusion. 
Let us hasten to the Santa Ynez trail. 

“ Tu-ra-lu-ra-li-do! For the Lord's 
sake stop playing with that pistol—it’s 
the earmark of a greenhorn, and un- 
common risky—and tell me what the 
dickens is that!’’ The Englishman 
reined in abruptly on the mountain’s 
southern slope and pointed down the 
long canyon beneath. 

“ It looks like a cow,” said Fortescue. 
“What a magnificent view ! ”’ 

“T’m not looking at the view,”’ said 
the Englishman, and unslung a pair of 
binoculars. ‘I’m looking at the object 
on the bluish rock to the left. There’s 
something extraordinarily bizarre in 
the way of a monument on top of it, 
and if you want my frank opinion it’s 
Buddha.”’ 

“Don't be silly,’’ exclaimed Mr. 
Fortescue. ‘“ Buddha is a_ purely 
Thibetan divinity.”’ 

““Not now,” said the Englishman. 
“He’s emigrated. Pretty soon the 
peons will be burning stolen candles 
round him, under the impression they’ve 
discovered a new saint. What a shock 
the jolly old bishop will get ! ”’ 

Fortescue took the glasses. “It’s 
Pollok,’’ he murmured, in the tone of 
one making a new and rare discovery. 

“Pollok my foot! Bill’s far too fat 
to climb up that place drunk. If he 
was sober he wouldn’t try to. Besides, 
he’s the most temperate man in the 
north of Mexico—when he’s working.”’ 

‘It’s him,” insisted Fortescue, be- 
tween whose literary and conversational 
styles yawned strange discrepancies, 
“It’s him meditatin’. Has he suffered 
from the habit long ? ”’ 

Damn it!” said the Englishman, 
“this must be investigated. What 
does Pollok mean by making a public 
spectacle of himself before the coyotes 
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when McNeil is expected to-morrow ? 
Everything is in a frightful mess, and 
now he goes and sits on a rock as if 
time were an illusion—leaving me to do 
his work. Damn it, I won't have it! 
It’s not right ! ”’ 

The December sun—undimmed by 
even the suspicion of mist or fog— 
dipped to the skyline as the travellers 
descended the hillside. At the bottom 
of the slope they rode out upon a little 
valley, sweeping with the curve of the 
stream round the next hill. 
quarter of a mile up stream this open 
flat came to an end in two pillar-like 
columns of rhyolite—the gate-posts of a 
long canyon. On the left-hand pillar 
could be discerned the back of Mr. 
Pollok, his face being set southward to 
the Santa Ynez divide. 

The two travellers cantered almost 
noiselessly over the yielding turf. 

The valley already lay in bluish 
shadow, chill with the breath of night- 
fall; but a last long shaft of glory yet 
illuminated the squat figure overhead, 
god-like on its lofty pinnacle. Mr. 
Pollok could not see them. He was 
also, to all appearances, too engrossed 
in contemplation to hear them. 

“ Bill,” said the Englishman, ad- 
dressing himself to the broad back of 
the devotee, ‘‘is it right—is it just—is 
it honourable——”’ He checked himself, 
and suddenly his upturned face was 
illumined by a joyful grin. “ Think of 
your rheumatics, Bill !’’ he murmured. 

A twitch of the shoulders notified 
them that the dreamer had awakened. 
““T have,” said he, ‘‘a constitutional 
right to life, liberty an’ the pursoot o’ 
happiness under whatsoever conditions 
I blame well choose.’’ 

“Tl be hanged if you have!” ex- 
ploded the Englishman. ‘‘ What right 
have you to be looking at the view 
when hell has burst loose and McNeil 
is expected ? Look me in the eye and 
answer me that ! ’ 

“IT take no account of McNeil,” said 
Pollok gloomily and without vouch- 
safing to turn his head. “‘ As for the 





view,” he added, with a tinge of bitter- 
ness, ‘‘ if you gents will wait a moment 
the view will be round again to speak 
for itself, 
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“Henry,” he continued in a kindlier 
tone, and addressing some as yet in- 
visible audience on the far side of the 
crag, ‘‘ Henry, old son, for my sake deal 
gently with the young men.” 

Whilst he spoke Henry came round 
the rock, travelling at a nervous trot. 

He was not a big bull—but oh, the 
cat-like agility of his movements! 
There was no preliminary pawing of the 
ground, or idle outcry. He went for 
the Englishman with a silent malevo- 
lence that would have struck terror into 
the heart of a Crusader. Mr. Pollok 
seized this moment to ask the English- 
man what he would take for his horse. 

The Englishman should not have 
wasted time informing Mr. Pollok that 
his horse was not for sale. There was a 
juniper tree behind him, spreading its 
luxuriant branches across the trail. 
By passing underneath the pony en- 
sured itself an unencumbered flight. 

“Can bulls climb?” gasped the 
Englishman from the foliage where he 
now found himself roosting. 

“This one ain’t half bad,’’ answered 
the interested spectator, ‘“‘ but I’d stay 
up there till he comes for you all the 
same. It’s safer.’ 

Fortescue came into action as Henry 
wheeled from the abandoned pursuit of 
the Englishman’s horse. Twice his 
revolver roared and gravel spurted be- 
tween the hoofs of Henry; but of the 
two Henry was the stauncher. Mr. 
Fortescue’s last coherent remark was in 
answer to Pollok’s suggestion that he 
try clipping Henry’s ear with a third 
bullet. According to his own account 
he advised Pollok to come down and 
clip it himself; although the latter 
declares, and I believe, that his actual 
comment was infinitely coarser. 


Whilst Henry was weighing the 
advisability of pursuing the flying 


Fortescue, against that of considering an 
Englishman in the bush worth two on 
the trail, a loud crashing arose. He 
turned in time to see the descent of Mr. 
Pollok’s consulting engineer—still glued 
to the branch which had betrayed him 
—but was just too late to forestall him 
in his masterly retreat to the airy eyrie 
already inhabited by Pollok. 
Somewhat blown, more than a little 
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scratched by his bitter experiences in 
the tree, yet thankful for his manifold 
mercies, the wondering Briton lay out 
upon the rough summit trying to re- 
cover his physical and facultative 
breath. So swift had been the march of 
events within the last few moments of 
his life that it was hard for him to 
comprehend that this thing was no 
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the gathering twilight drifted a thin but 
frosty breeze. 

Pollok began to speak. ‘‘ Back in 
Oklahoma,” he said, addressing himself 
more to the landscape than his com- 
panion in misfortune, “‘ back in Okla- 
homa in the old days I'd like to have 
seen the twelve-year-old boy couldn’t 
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handle two o’ Henry—oh, pshaw ! 





“ For the Lord’s sake stop playing with that pistol,” said the Englishman, “ and tell me 
what the dickens is that ” (page 155). 


strange nightmare, but an actual drama 
of existence in whjch he moved and 
played a part. 

As his senses cleared, the unwelcome 
truth of his position became more 
apparent. The last sparkle of the 
vanishing sun flashed through a scraggy 
oak upon the rocky ramparts of the 
canyon ; from below came the footfall 
of the relentless Henry ; and through 


“Then how does an old cattle-man 
like yourself come to’ be up here? ”’ 
suggested his companion. 

The manager stammered a little 
before answering. ‘‘ Was afoot,” he 
grunted. “Stopped to water the 
horse.” 

The Englishman cocked his eyebrow. 

“Well, nobody’s askin’ ye to believe 


me,” grumbled Pollok. “Gimme a 
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horse that’s bridle wise, an’ a rope, I'd 
learn any steer in Mexico not to fool 
round me.’ He seemed vaguely irri- 
tated, so his consulting engineer forbore. 
Presently he gathered up the thread of 
his discourse. ‘‘ Not that it’s your 
fault,’”’ he graciously conceded. + ‘* You 
know no better. It beats me some- 
times to think how you know anythin’ 
at all.’’ 

The Englishman laughed. “ I would 
suggest,” he said, “ that neither Fortes- 
cue nor myself was provided with a 
rope.” 

“Oh, pshaw ! 
ways?” 

“Then why not show me some ? 
There is the bull.”’ 

Through narrowed eyelids Pollok 
peered over the edge to where Henry, 
apparently in an innocuous frame of 
mind, was now grazing. On seeing him 
move, Henry lifted up his head, and for 
a moment their eyes met. 

““Maybe you're right,”’ said Pollok. 
“Guess this chap has ate loco weed or 
somethin’. How far off do you reckon 
the lit’ry gent is by now?” 

‘“‘ Fortescue ? I expect his pony is 
in San Lorenzo. Lord knows where 
he may be himself. He's not a good 
rider.”’ 

“He ain’t,” said Pollok. 

“Then, even if he does get there 
alive, I’m afraid there’s nothing doing. 
Shaw went off to Corral on the train.” 

“ Th’ hell!’ said Pollok. 

“And Fortescue only talks French 
and Hindustani, which the natives 
don’t seem to understand here. The 
comisario ‘ll most likely stick him in 
jail for a wandering lunatic.”’ 

Pollok shivered. ‘‘ Meanwhile,” he 
said, ‘“‘ we sit here in the fresh breeze o’ 
evenin’. Don’t worry you're goin’ to 
suffer any heat-stroke. The frost ‘ll be 
sharper ’n the tooth o’ an ungrateful 
child inside of two hours.” 

“And McNeil arrives to-morrow,” 
groaned the Englishman. ‘ Did you 
leave things ship-shape at the mine ? ”’ 

“T left things in charge o’ Antonio— 
an’ he’s a Mexican,” snarled Pollok. 
“T left a big pile o’ six- an’ eight-inch 
timber clutterin’ round the shaft-head, 
which sticks Antonio lets on he’s goin’ 


Ain't there no other 
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to stack neat-like behind the store before 


I get back. I left John Hop [John 
Hop was his Chinese cook] with orders 
to buskey eggs at La Union store or 
wherever he can catch ’em. They both 
got their orders all right, all right.”’ 

“Why on earth didn’t you stay and 
see them carried out ? ”’ 

“Why? Whisky! D’you suppose 
it'll pay to leave the choosin’ o’ the 
whisky to a Chinaman? There ain’t a 
drop in the place.’’ 

“ T brought my flask,’’ murmured the 
Englishman, and the light of hope 
kindled in Pollok’s eyes. “‘ But un- 
fortunately I left it in my _ saddle 
pocket,”’ he added, with ruminative 
regret—and hope died. Steadily the 
shadows deepened, and the pale moon 
began to assert her position as tem- 
porary queen of the heavens. 

“It makes no difference,’ continued 
Pollok, “‘ seein’ we’re both apparently 
due to be froze to death. But it makes 
me kind o’ sad to think how McNeil ’Il 
find those sticks o’ timber, an’ how much 
whisky an’ eggs the funeral party’s 
liable to encounter in the house. De- 
pend upon a native to let you down. 

‘‘ There was a vaquero came along the 
trail an hour or so ago,” he added. ‘“‘ | 
spoke to him, an’ he offered to ‘ do up’ 
friend Henry for ten pesos. Claimed 
he was savage, an’ the job was accom- 
panied by grievous risk o’ bodily harm. 
Then, when I[ tell him what kind o’ 
parent brings fellows like him into the 
world to pester folks, he grins in my face 
an’ rides off down the trail. That’s 
Mex! If this was Texas he’d not ha’ 
done that ; but that’s what we’ve got 
to expect so long’s their Greaser laws 
hinder a decent American from occas- 
ionally shootin’ one or two of the 
to learn the rest of them manners.”’ 

“It isn’t right!’’ complained the 
Englishman. ‘‘ Hang it all, it isn’t 
right.”” He propped his chin on his 
knees and sank into a chilly reverie. 
The broken vista of red and blue-grey 
rock, pine and live oak, swam in a deep- 
blue transparency—miraculously clear 
—and brighter grew the moon. 

Gradually a picture of two frozen 
corpses sitting on a rock visualised in 
the Englishman’s mind. Under the 
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Twice his revolver roared and gravel spurted between the hoofs of Henry; but of the 
wo Henry was the stauncher (page 156). 


softening influence of the near approach 
of death he again unbent. 

“‘ Supposing we work out some plan 
of action?’’ he suggested. ‘“‘It’ll give 
McNeil a horrid bad impression of his 
staff to discover us up here like a brace 
of scarecrows, and I hate the prospect 
of being consumed by buzzards. Let 
us do something ! ”’ 





“You fix up your plan then, an’ I'll 
help you do it,’’ answered Pollok help- 
fully. “If this was a white man’s 
country there’d be a bunch of fellows 
along, soon as Fortescue broke the noos 
at San Lorenzo; but I’d just as lief 
trust a Chink as any of these people. 
If it wasn’t for American enterprise 
they'd be scuddin’ around half-naked 
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—eatin’ roots—an’ here’s all their 
thanks ! ”’ 


“ Well, kicking won’t help,” retorted 
the Englishman. “ If they were people 
one could rely on they’d run their own 
business, instead of letting in foreigners 
to exploit the country. Pity Shaw 
went to town. He wears a Mexican 
hat, but he still has a few poor remnants 
of human intelligence.” 

““What’d he go to town for? 
quired Pollok. 

“Fortescue gave him fifty dollars— 
the fool. It’s the price of a six months’ 
working option on the ‘ Ampliacion de 
Shaw.’ I told Fortescue not to do it, 
but he has no idea of the value of money. 
He could have bought a suit of clothes 
for that much.” 

Pollok beat his head with both 
hands. ‘I advised him to do it,” he 
groaned. 

“Good heavens ! 
temporarily insane ? ”’ 

“Tt was only fifty dollars Mex,” com- 
plained Pollok. “I thought if Old 
Man Shaw had that much money to get 
lickered up he’d maybe keep his fool 
mouth shut. He’s just crazy enough 
to go settin’ McNeil against the Santa 
Ynez in the hopes he’d do somethin’ 
afterwards with his blasted Ampliacion. 
He’d lose the Santa Ynez trade 0’ 
course—an’ have to shut up his store 
in consekence, for his other trade ain’t 
worth a two-cent whoop—but he ain’t 
got enough sense left to see that. This 
is what I get for tryin’ to be smart, an’ 
takin’ thought for the morrow ! ”’ 

“Serves you dam’ well right,”’ said 


” 


in- 


Had you gone 


the Englishman nastily. “I knew 
something like that would happen 


before long, when you gave the contract 
underground to Pablo Gomez the mule 
man. I don’t believe the man is a 
Protestant at all. It’s not in nature 
for a Mexican to be any such thing. 
He’s a Free Thinker, that’s what he 
is, and next shot out of the box we'll 
have some ghastly accident under- 
ground.” 

“ What—for 
Thinker ? ” 

“No, for employing a mule-driver. 
Besides McNeil’s a hot Presbyterian, 
and your man’s a Baptist, if he’s tellin’ 


employing a_ Free 
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the truth—which I don’t believe for an 
instant.’’ 

“ He sure is,’’ said Pollok earnestly. 

‘“T met the missionary that converted 
him, sellin’ adulterated brandy to 
Perkin’s men on the Union. Gomez is 
a Hard Shell Baptist, which is a very 
respectable an’ decent brand o’ Protes- 
tant. I was raised that way myself. 
‘Sides which he allows if we raise his 
price another fifty centavos the metre 
he’d think kindly of the Presbyterians. 
“Es lo mismo,’ he says. It’s all the 
same to him!” 
“ Tt isn’t right,” said the Englishman. 
You and Fortescue between you have 
ruined the Santa Ynez. McNeil will 
be here to-morrow, and we shall both 
be dead. There will be no whisky. 
John Hop will be bleary-eyed with 
opium, and Antonio will be savagely 
drunk. The timber will be strewed all 
over the patio, and the mine will have 
caved in underground from Gomez not 
timbering his place properly. McNeil 
will get a bad impression of the place. 
Hang it all, it’s not right!” 

As if in despairful supplication of 
unpitying Fate, he threw his arms 
heavenwards and beat rhythmically on 
his resounding bosom. Pollok followed 
suit, and for a space both flapped in the 
moonlight like uncouth night-birds. 
On a distant mountain-side a belated 
Indian beheld them, crossed himself 
hurriedly and fled trembling down the 
trail. Even Henry appeared moved by 
the spectacle. 

Exhausted, yet little warmed, they 
ceased their efforts. For all their 
pride of race, and dogged scorn of 
tame submission to the Reaper’s 
scythe, the frost seemed to be getting 
in its work. Earthly hope was indeed 
dead, and even Pollok’s heartfelt prayer 
that misfortune might dog the footsteps 
of the covetous cowboy became flat 
and unprofitable. 

The cold appeared to have numbed 
their very souls. 

“That’s not a bravo bull,” 
Pollok, ‘‘ comparatively speakin’.”’ 

He spat indignantly in the direction 
of the placid Henry, and the latter 
again raised mild eyes to his as if in 
approval of his sentiments. 


said 
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“Back in Oklahoma——’’ began 
Pollok, and paused. Henry pawed up 
a few square feet of turf and emitted a 
low moaning sound. 

“Oh, pshaw!”’ said Pollok. 

“With regard to Old Man Shaw, 
Antonio, John Hop, the vaquero swine 
who come along here this afternoon an’ 
all the other inhabitants o’ these parts 
—all of whom I class as heathen 
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natives ’’—said Pollok, ‘‘ 1 can give you 
one infallible rule to go on. What you 
naturally count on the sons o’ guns 
doin’ is just what they ain’t goin’ to 
do—an’ vice versa. I guess you an’ 
me—if we ain’t froze—will have to 
hunt a new job. We're here for the 
night, an’ McNeil’s goin’ to shut down 
the Santa Ynez.”’ 

“We are due to be frozen,’ 


’ 


replied 


“ Bu?” Fobn reined in, and his tone was that of mild surprise. 
“How you catchum bu’?” (page 162). 
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the Englishman bitterly. “I am al- 
ready suffering from hallucinations.” 

“How much ? ” 

“Hallucinations! Seeing things 
unless the ponies hereabouts have 
wings.” 

“Not as a rule,’ answered Pollok. 
Without much display of interest, but 
impelled by the remnants of natural 
curiosity, he turned to look. “ By 
Heck !”’ he added, in a slightly more 
animated tone, “‘ it does look rather like 
it—-don’t it ? What sort o’ bird do you 
reckon that is? ”’ 

“It’s not a bird. It’s a flying horse. 
D’you think I don’t know a flying 
horse when I see one? It’s a Pegasus 
of the Sierras, and we are both dead 
men.” 

“ Lordy !”’ said Pollok. 

“Tt don’t appear to soar anything to 
speak of,’’ he continued presently. 
“ Let’s give it a shout. Maybe it talks 
Spanish.”’ 

He rose to his feet, and the English- 
man did likewise. Up the gulch drifted 
a long, two-voiced, quavering hail. 

Or ever the echoes died a faint but 
cheerful yell answered back, and dis- 
tinctly across the mountain silence 
drifted the distant clatter of a brisk 
trot. The moon shone brightly on the 
statuesque pines and the thick-growing 
oak scrub which filled the bed of the 
canyon. Out through an open space— 
glinting momentarily to vanish again— 
drifted the strange steed, and again the 
Englishman saw the beating white wings 
on its flank. 

Pollok bent his heavy brows in 
thought ; then groaned. “I haveit,’’ he 
remarked bitterly. ‘It’s John Hop!” 

It was. 

It should be explained, perhaps, that 
John Hop has a method or mode of 
equitation entirely his own. It con- 
sists of a series of bounds from the back 
of his palfrey, carrying him, at each 
step, a matter of a foot to about eighteen 
inches out of the saddle. You or I 
could not do this, for we should fall off, 
but John is in the control of a special 
Chinese providence—some patron joss 
as it were—which so to speak pats him 
back whence he arose. It is like the 
rebound of a beaten ball from the floor. 
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He rises and falls continually in a sort 
of “ posting ’’ movement carried out 
upon a scale of unparalleled magnifi- 
cence. 

Even John Hop, however, cannot do 
this thing and at the same time keep 
his trousers down. In clear weather 
you can tell who it is, from the snowy 
underwear, at the greatest distances. 

This, nevertheless, is digression. 

What stunned the besieged into a 
state of hopeless apathy was the fact 
that Fate now seemed to have sent—to 
mock their misery—perhaps the least 
competent person available to handle 
such a situation as sentinelled the base 
of the rock. They looked forward, 
with morbid interest, to a scene of 
destruction and bloodshed. A_ bull 
and a Chinese cook would now play the 
traditional parts of the traditional bull 
in the traditional China shop. 

At the last, however, an impulse of 
self-abnegation stirred the hearts of the 
men of the superior race. Rising to- 
gether, they once more shouldered the 
white man’s burden. With oaths and 
loud outcry they ordered John Hop 
back. 

Apparently he failed to understand. 
To their dismay he answered with a 
cheerful shout and the stroke of a 
pliant twig athwart the pony’s flank. 
The latter broke into an easy lope, and 
the bounding became less pronounced. 

‘“ Hul-lo, Mis’ Pollok! What you do 
the-ah ? Hip cold! ”’ 

“Well, you'll not be 
long,’’ bellowed Pollok. 


heap cold 
“Get back 


out o’ here. There’s a dangerous bull 
below.” 
“ Bu’? ” John reined in, and his 


tone was that of mild surprise. ‘‘ How 
you catchum bw’? ”’ 

“Never mind how I catchum. Him 
here! Pretty soon him knock you 
galley-west out 0’ this world of sin, if you 
don’t step lively. Get—you heathen! 

“And tell Antonio to send two 
mounted men with ropes,’ added 
Pollok as an afterthought. 

“Antonio come plitty soon,” an- 
swered the unruffled John. He showed 
not the slightest intention of following 
instructions. ‘‘ Where bu’?”’ he in- 
quired. 
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e McNeil was tniroduced to Pablo Gomez, the Protestant 


Ihe question was unnecessary. A 
crashing arose in the bush, and Henry 
strode across his path. The spectators 
waited anxiously to see the end. 

As to what followed I cannot get any 
definite statement out of Pollok, and 
the Englishman is equally reticent. As 
far as can be deduced—from circum- 
stantial evidence and the witness of 
Antonio, who saw part of the per- 
formance and told me the tale with 
shouts of laughter—it was this: 

When John Hop saw the bull before 


contractor (page 164). 


him he gave a loud and burly cry— 
conceiving it, perhaps, to be a cow, 
and brandishing his stick he rode 
fiercely towards the enraged animal. 

And Henry——- ? 

Well, Henry ran away; and John 
Hop pursued him with insults, and 
even with blows, a matter of a quarter 
of a mile. 

When he returned from the chase he 
found Pollok and the Englishman had 
descended. With them was Antonio, 
foreman of the Santa Ynez. Antonio 
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was explaining that he would have come 
sooner—fearing some mishap—had he 
not been kept working overtime on a 
matter of removing timber. He was 
very sorry ; but he felt it his duty to see 
that orders were carried out in the first 
place. 

Said John: “ My go La Union sto’ah, 
Mis’ Pollok. Catchum whisky—alee 
same ‘blue label ’—alee same you 
likee dlink—catchum fi’, six, egg. 
Not ‘nuff! My go San Lolenzo now. 
Catchum mo’ah egg. Chinaboy La 
Union cookum suppah you. Him my 
fliend.” 

Which being interpreted meant that 
John Hop had obtained whisky of a 
reputable brand at the La Union Mine 
store, that he had also obtained five or 
six eggs, and that he was now on his 
way to San Lorenzo to get more eggs. 
His friend and fellow-countryman from 
La Union had volunteered to shoulder 
his duties and prepare Mr. Pollok’s 
supper. 

‘Which just proves,” 
lok, “‘ what I was sayin’. 





remarked Pol- 
Whatever 
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you naturally count on the sons of guns 
doin’ is just what they ain’t goin’ to do 
—an’ vice versa. Muchas gracias, 
Antonio. We prefer to walk. It’s not 
far, and it’s a cold night.” 

Fortescue arrived at the mine an 
hour later—spattered with mire, but 
leading both horses. The next day the 
Englishman rode back to the railway 
and brought out Mr. McNeil. The 
latter complimented Antonio on the 
tidy appearance of everything and 
waxed facetious about the good feeding 
and the good liquor at Pollok’s house. 
He was introduced to Pablo Gomez, the 
Protestant contractor, and said that 
he was “ verra interestin’ an’ a re- 
marrkable sign o’ grace,’’ and Pablo 
smote himself on the bosom and re- 
plied, “Si, senor. Presbeteriano good 
fello’, Goddam !”’ which Pollok trans- 
lated into something complimentary 
about the ore. 

I understand that Mr. John McNeil 
carried home a very favourable report 
on the state and future prospects of the 
property. 

GERALD GROGAN, 


THE ANTIDOTE 


UST for a moment in the busy square 
We met, with interchange of formal speech, 
So parted; yet thenceforward everywhere 


Those two brown eyes of yours enchanted each 


Monotonous slow-winged hour, fired the dust 
Of life to golden atomies afloat 
Down a slant sunbeam ; wherefore them I trust 


For all my ills a sovereign antidote. 





ERNEST BLAKE. 
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ZA Londoners Cruise to 


the Dogger Dank 


By 11M Tomlinson. 
[ltustratéo by WE. Wigfalt. 


IKE most Londoners 

I had heard that 

my city was of the 

sea, and had ac- 

cepted it with the 

legend of Whitting- 

ton and his cat. 

Why not? Itisa 

profitable legend, and if not true, why, 
there have been some fine tall stories 
got from it at least. The masts and 
funnels, which show far and miracu- 
lously among the chimneys and steeples 
in some broad prospects of the city, I 
had taken with the other familiar land- 
marks unquestionable, ancient and com- 
monplace, stable features in the great 
plateau of roofs. The distant ships per- 
haps suggested the sea to me, the vast 
solitude with its clouds, but only as if 
it were at an immeasurable distance, 
as inaccessible as the world of a legend. 


13 


It was with some such disbelief that, 
by permission of a trawling company, | 
boarded a vessel of theirs, a “‘ cutter,”’ 
one morning at Billingsgate. I wanted 
to see the deep-sea fishermen at work in 
winter. That morning conspired with 
my disbelief. It was a London winte1 
day, and the offices of the city were 
tiers of lights in a brown murk. 

London, obviously, was lost in inland 
darkness. The small vessel on which | 
found myself, a stranger looking for 
direction, gave no conviction whateve! 
of the near sea. So small was my faith 
in the accessibility of the ocean from 
London, in our ability to approach it 
without a slow fulfilment of an elaborat 
routine, that I sought the skipper with 
careless indifference—having left my 
bag two hours’ journey away, in a 
suburb—grew interested in the galley, 
where fat was sizzling, and developed 
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then a sudden, wise, premonitory re- 
vulsion against my immediate business ; 
stood watching, still in two minds about 
it, the porters taking the last of the fish 
out of the little ship. That was why 
the skipper introduced himself, asking 
what I wanted. I showed him my 
permit. “All right,’’ he said, ‘ but 
you must be quick about it. We shall 
be off in twenty minutes.” 

It seemed even improper to talk of a 
voyage in that peremptory manner. 
He adhered, however, to his decision to 
sail at midday, as usual; and at mid- 
day we sidled away from Billingsgate, 
turned down-stream and made off with 
an alacrity which showed my little ship 
was informed with a clearly-defined 
knowledge of some urgent mission. I 
had no further doubt that I was unwise 

trusting to the Londoner’s idea of a 
ceremonious approach to the sea—to 
leave my bag at home and board a ship 
prepared for a winter cruise with no 
more than the clothes I wore. By the 
time we were passing Woolwich, where 
we found more day, and where the 
world began to spread wider abroad, I 
was sure that it would have been better 
for me to have stayed at home. But 
our speed there was great and unre- 
mitting. 

By now I was getting on terms with 
our little company. The skipper, being 
in a crowded channel, was concentrated 
on his business, and direct in his manner 
when accosted, though his impressive- 
ness was a little discounted because he 
had smeared the bridge of his nos« 
thickly with vaseline, for he had a 
cold in his head. The steward, who 
was also the cook, crouched by the 
saloon companion, and was pulling the 
heads from a bucketful of sprats. The 
chief engineer, off duty, made himself 
friendly, talked of the contemporary 
drama with some quiet contempt (scorn 
which he justified with surprising know- 
ledge when challenged) and gave me 
his recollections of the Russians on the 
Dogger Bank. 

We passed Gravesend, and a fog 


came down, and we anchored. I had 
hardly touched reality, for I had 
not missed my overcoat, so far. The 
sprats were ready for tea, brown, 
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oleaginous and aromatic, and the tea 
was in large mugs. Though it was 
winter, the saloon was hot, because its 
size made it a squeeze for six of us, and 
there was a bright fire in a little stove. 
So distant was the ocean that I despised 
it, and ate those doubtful sprats, prov- 
ing this adventure was a mere affair of 


the Thames. ‘‘ You wait,’’ said the 
engineer. I had not long to wait. 
Yet for a short while more I was 


allowed to make comfortable acquaint- 
ance with the kind of craft that I was 
in. Though this sea voyage in winter 
was initiation for me, yet ships have 
always been my familiars, and [ think a 
navalarchitect wouldagree with me that 
these fish cutters, which are not so much 
larger than tugs, have really very fine 
lines indeed. The Speedwell stood high 
at her sharp bows, and her sheer was 
daring, for astern the deck was perilously 
near the water-line. The funnel was high 
and rakish ; and seeing her fine lines, it 
occurred to me the little craft would 
have the speed of something predatory, 
and that in the worst weather she could 
be driven hard and still mount the big 
seas buoyantly ; but I guessed also that 
her liveliness would be such as to dismay 
even a seaman who was used to big 
steamers. These fish cutters are built 
for high speed on occasions when a 
master mariner would prefer to meet 
the elements opposed to him with 
respect ; they are supposed to be in 
London forty hours after they leave 
the fleet on the Dogger Bank. The 
skippers of fish cutters, like all others, 
may not take risks, but having a 
market to catch with a perishable com- 
modity there are really no legitimate 
reasons for missing it except a fractured 
propeller-shaft or a real fog. 

The hands were housed forward. In 
the saloon astern the master, the chief 
engineer and his assistant, the mate 
and this passenger were to sleep and 
live. The two first had tiny cabins 
which opened into the saloon; the 
others slept in cupboards round the 
saloon ; and the saloon was the hollow 
stern, a triangular apartment, with a 
skylight above from which depended an 
oil lamp. The propeller was beneath 
our feet when we sat at table. This 
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The 
start from 
the Thames. 


last fact was distressingly noticeable 
later, when the propeller was racing. 
There was a spare cabin under the 
bridge which I might have used, but 
head seas last trip had ruined it, and 
for that reason I slept on the fixed seat 
which ran round the apartment. To 
sleep was not difficult, that first night, 
for we still were anchored in the river. 
Early next morning the steady tremor of 
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“Itwas 
a London 
winter day, and 

the city was lost 

in inland darkness,”’ 


the engines woke me, and through the 
sky-light I could see a rope swaying and 
shivering in a high wind. The weather 
was clear again. We were under way, 
and had been, so a sleepy voice from 
a cupboard informed me, for more than 
an hour. 

I went on deck to clear the stale to- 
bacco fumes in the fresh of the morning. 
Our own speed poured a bath of cold air 
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over us and was flapping the overcoat of 
the skipper as he paced the bridge in a 
desolate twilight. A low coast was on 
either side of us, hardly higher than the 
mirror-like water on which we were the 
only thing that moved. Occasionally 
we passed an anchored vessel, an in- 
distinct ghost shrouded in still folds of 
transparent night, its riding lights 
following us like eyes. The lamps of 


the Thames—the Chapman, the Nore, 








Clear of the Channel. 


and the Mouse—dropped astern in such 
rapid succession, and we were on the 
broad waters so quickly that for the 
first time I realised an opaqueness of 
mind, a lack of illumination (some- 
times called a want of imagination) 
to be all that is between the Londoner 
and that grey plain of ocean which 
really expands before his very houses. 
Our course was changed to east bynorth 
towards where the Maplin and Gunfleet 


lights stand in their iron gibbets. You 
see how soon we were there. Yet the 


dawn had not come. Our quickness and 
silence gave me the impression that this 
was a world under a spell into which 
we were artfully intruding ; we might 
have been entering the domain of 
an absolute arbitrary power, but con- 
fident that we should be unobserved, 
for we were small and unimportant, and 
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so early was the heur that the power 
was still sleeping. That it was sleeping 
was evident. We were the only things 
awake and lively there. -The great hall 
was empty, still and voiceless, as 
though waiting for something that 
would come with the day. When we 
were off Orford Ness the day came, and 
the windows ashore heliographed its 
arrival. The world woke at once ; and, 
as if it had been projected out of the 
pearly inconsequence of the twilight by 


“Our course was changed to E. by N. towards 
where the Maplin and Gunfleet lights stand 
in their iron gibbets.” 


the sunbeams, a little schooner material- 
ised two miles away, leaning initsefforts, 
all its sails set, and a white boa at its 
throat. A northerly wind came with 
the sun, gradually building head seas 
which at length persuaded me that the 
life of a jolly fisherman, at least on a 
modern steam trawler, may have its 
more sombre periods. At nightfall we 
passed the light of Smith’s Knoll. 
Somewhere, then, about two hundred 
miles north-east of us, was the com- 
pany’s fleet, and our skipper, using the 
knowledge he had of its position when 
last he saw it, and his judgment of the 
course along which most probably it 
would move, set our own course in ac- 
cordance with his guess. I never saw 
these men of the Dogger use the sextant. 
They get about the North Sea as a cab- 
driver gets about London, using just 
such a life-long acquaintance with bear- 
ings and routes. When in doubt they 
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drop overboard the lead, and, discover- 
ing the depth and looking at what 
adheres to the tallow, they are as cer- 
tain of their whereabouts as the cabman 
who sees a familiar name on a London 
lamp-post at night. The men of Hull 
and Grimsby find their way to Iceland 
and the White Sea in the same manner, 
and the Welshmen, going south from 
coast-light to coast-light, trawl the 
waters of the west coast of Africa. 
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bearings, 
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The crews of the trawlers are 
better seamen than the present run 
of men of the merchant service 
harder, and more deft at their work ; 
and their indifference to the inex- 
plicable tyrant whose realm they foray 
seemed to me to be provocative. In 
part this superiority is due to their 
training in small craft and the char- 
acter of their work; but in greater 
part it is due to the fact that they 
really are better men, for their pay 
is somewhat better, and the better the 
pay in any industry the finer the 
quality of the men _ attracted. 
The greater danger and difficulty 
of the fisherman’s task are not 
inducements, of course, but 
still they do not deter. That 
is a fact which critics of 
working-class character 
might consider. To any- 
one with a knowledge of 
the wealth the country 
produces, the common 
slander that the worker 
is normally lazy shows 
manifest ignorance 
of his character. | 
commend a voyage 
in a trawler to 
those who still 
have any doubt 
about that. 
They will come 
back not only 
convinced 
they were 
wrong, 
but still 
puzzling 
over the 
wonder that men 
will submit to 
such extremes of 
labour and 
hardship in 
order to pro- 
vide a second 
course for our 
dinner-tables. 





“Discovering the depth, and 
looking at what adheres to the 

tallow, they are as certain of their 
wvhereabouts as a cabman in London.” 











This aside is quite natural ; it dawned 
in my mind as the last of the shore 
lights vanished ; and before morning | 
had no doubt at all that, so far as I was 
concerned, the people of the cities could 
go without fish for ever (seeing the 
value of the reward they offered fisher- 
men) unless they went out and caught 
their own. The mate was at the 
wheel till eight bells, and I kept him 
company for a time. The wheel-house 
was a damp, wooden house, with win- 
dows looking ahead, and a binnacle- 
lamp in the roof. The lamp did no 
more than light the compass marks, 
except to outline the grave face of the 
bearded mate. His ghostly mask 
floated bodiless in the dark of the house. 

The wheel-chains rattled at times. 
The house would soar rapidly, pressing 
up against my feet, and then quickly 
drop, and I would have just time to 
see a white cloud rise at the bows 
before the spray crashed on the glass. 
‘“ Easy, old girl,’’ said the mate. She 
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The fleet is found at last. 


also rolled, and the stars shot across thie 
windows like comets. The movements 
of a big ship, when labouring, are 
rhythmic ; but those of a trawler are 
quick, light and untimely, and after 
several ridiculous falls on the wet floor 
I made my way aft to bed. This meant 
merely stretching out on the settee— 
though not staying there. The saloon 
was deafening with the noises of the 
propeller, which was racing every few 
seconds. The room rose and fell rapidly 
and without cessation, and rocked all 
round the circle at the same time ; and 
not with the heavy dignity of a ship, 
but as would an empty keg. The man 
who has been over Niagara in a barrel 
will understand. I took off my jacket 
and boots, made a cocoon of a blanket, 
and held on. The trawler mounted, 
giving the giddy sensation one feels in 
a rapid lift, heeled over, and shot her 
passenger on the floor. I arose in a 
corner of the saloon, out of an accumu- 
lated heap of loose stuff, and was re- 
turning, toiling up the floor again, when 

















“* We were 
instantly be- 
steged by a swarm 
of boats which had 


the ship reversed, and fired me against 
the mate’s cupboard door. The cook 
laughed heartily as he gripped the door- 
way with both hands. It was a night 
full of interest and novelty. 

The comparative nearness of London 
was incredible next morning, for here 
was the very sea, the waters that are 
older than the hills, and as fables pic- 
ture it, with the sweeping movements 
and menace which a gale and the wild 
light of dawn give it when viewed 
from the deck of a small ship. We 
should have picked up the fleet this day, 
but we did not. Nothing came into 
view but a German trawler which we 
spoke, though she could give us no news 
of “ours.” The sea was easier on the 
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left their 
trawlers to take 
our outward cargo 
—the empty fish-boxes,”’ 


following morning, and when the skipper 
came down, wet with spray, his face 
puffed and his eyes red through want of 
sleep, there was no need to ask whether 
he had found any luck yet, nor would 
it have been safe. Not for years, the 
mate said, had they missed the fleet. 
The skipper would rot come down 
to meals. He refused to turn in. He 
walked the bridge, slowly, deliber- 
ately, all day long, and nothing in the 
round of waters missed his eye. He 
saw vessels by intuition, I think, but 
certainly he saw them, for some time 
afterwards they would appear to me. 
But “ours ”’ never lifted to the skyline. 
The men—when the captain was not 
about—began to tell stories of carriers 





paige sch trawl “* Looking overside, when the pocket of the net is close, one can 
y enews. see the gleaming mass of fish coming up through the water,”’ 
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that drove about the Dogger till their 
coals gave out, without finding their 
company’s trawlers. This to me was 
entirely new. I thought the Dogger 
Bank, now twenty fathonis under us, 
and obviously within quite easy reach 
of a London wharf, was a crowded area 
of sea to which a ship might return for 
an empty fish-trunk inadvertently left 
behind. Instead, I found it of vast 
extent, a wilderness in which you may 
steam all day with an unbroken horizon, 
in spite of the hundreds of trawlers 
there ; for the trawlers usually fish in 
company, and the Dogger is out of the 
usual track of shipping. 

The skipper took us all round the 
compass, for luck. Nothing came of it 
except a few odd trawlers who thought 
they knew, and said so, but were really 
ignorant. Once we were sure we had 
our fleet at last. We found a rival 
fleet of trawlers, and their admiral had 
spoken ‘‘ours,’’ so he roared to us 
through the megaphone, five hours 
before. It was then about noon. 
Where he saw our fleet was twenty 
miles N.N.E. and it was heading west. 
Away we went, and steamed for three 
hours, but never saw even smoke on the 
horizon. ‘‘ Where shail I take her 
now?’’askedthe mate ‘‘ Take the be- 
witched boat where you like,’’ said the 
vehement skipper; ‘‘ I’m going below 
to sleep.’”” He was away exactly ten 
minutes, resuming his parade without 
explanation, and the helmsman grinned 
sideways at the mate. Again that 
night our inquiring rockets were futile. 

Next morning at least we found fine 
weather. The world was transformed. 
There was a turquoise sky scattered 
with islands of white cloud, and the 
billows of adark blue sea moving white- 
plumed and stately before a strong 
wind. But we had that splendid wilder- 
ness to ourselves. A derelict fish trunk 
floated by, with a black-backed gull 
balancing upon it—he cocked up his eye 
as we plunged past, and bowed for 
flight, but reconsidered himself. That 
box was a “‘ milestone.’’ The fleet was 
somewhere about. But where, among 
all the points of the compass ? Not till 
the next morning did we find it. The 
sky was then overcast again ; but in a 
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narrow stratum ahead of vivid, greenish 
light which separated dark sea from dark 
sky, we saw a faint smear of smoke. 
Another showed, and another, and soon 
there was a fleet of dim midgets 
coaling up on that far band of light. 
“Ours’”’ at last! We were soon among 
them, and had hardly brought-to when 
we were besieged by a swarm of boats 
which had left their trawlers to take 
our outward cargo, the empty fish- 
boxes. The crowd of jovial fellows 
riding the big seas sweeping round us 
were chaffing our skipper boisterously 
for “‘ taking a week off.” 

For an open boat to venture on such 
waters seemed to me just plain impu- 
dence. But they rammed at our ship, 
recoiled, rose swiftly on wave-crests 
higher than our deck, sank deep in 
hollows by our wall sides. I felt nervous 
about it. Waiting for such oppor- 
tunities as the hurried billows gave, our 
crew fed our visitors with empties, the 
boxes often missing the wide mouth of 
the expectant boat to go sousing and 
bobbing away on the waters. The 
shouted jokes were broadened and 
strengthened to carry in such a large, 
boisterous scene. The day had turned 
to blue and white, and after the routine 
of our unhappysaloon and the loneliness 
of the sea-paths we had followed, this 
sudden robust world, the cheery men 
countering the wicked tricks of their 
buck-jumping boats, the scores of 
masts and funnels swaying in rapidly- 
changing angles all round, the wheeling 
clouds of screaming seabirds, and all of 
it set in the clarity of that hard, northern 
sunlight, was like an unexpected return 
to life. 

When our empties were discharged we 
joined the fleet, for the carriers always 
have at least one day’s fishing to help 
the wages account of their men. Led 
by the admiral, who sets the course for 
the fleet, the trawlers lowered their 
nets, and went slowly over the travel- 
ling hills, towing their nets across the 
pastures of the haddocks, 120 feet be- 
low. The bottom commonly is a white 
sand, but in places the net comes up 
loaded with the yellow, fleshy fingers of 
a weed called “‘ sponge’ by the men. 
When one sees how the fish swarm 
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there—nearly two tons of fish in a 
single haul is not uncommon—one 
understands what the biologist means 
when he calls the ocean the mother of 
life. The trawls are down for eight 
hours, and are then hauled in by steam 
winches, at a signal from the admiral. 
A strange chest, discovered hidden 
behind a wall long closed, would draw 
even the scoffer in the house to see the 
lid lifted. He might be last on the 
scene, but certainly he would be there, 
eagerly (at the dramatic moment) peer- 
ing over the shoulders. And a man 
would have to be strangely incurious 
who was indifferent to what the mouth 
of a great net was gathering on the sea- 
floor. The modern powerful otter 
trawl takes everything in, even large 
boulders, and from depthsof overseventy 
fathonis—a depth not found on the 
Dogger—the winch hauls all to the deck. 
Our men had their own reason for curi- 
osity when the signal was given for the 
engneer to begin hauling. Mycuriosity, 
for another reason, was no less great. 
The engineer’s job, while the trawl is 
coming in, is one requiring a delicate and 
experienced touch. There is a serious 
and at first an intermittent strain on 
the cables of supple wire. If a cable 
were to snap there would be havoc. 
Accidents happen in this little town 
at sea, and sometimes bad accidents, for 
the work is rough, and often the success 
of a man’s task depends entirely on his 
timeliness and dexterity. Miscalcula- 
tion brings disaster on him. The 
human machine, not being an affair of 
cogs and gear, of mathematical exacti- 
tude and automatic precision, is some- 
times a little too soon or a bare fraction 
short in its duty, and smashes badly. 
A trawler is fitted only for the use of 
healthy and even vigorous life. Such 
a small ship is, in winter, almost always 
in quick and uncertain movement. The 
man maimed in such a situation has 
to endure horrors; and though it is 
possible that a hospital ship of the Deep 
Sea Mission may be near, yet even so 
the imagination shrinks from contem- 
plating the transfer of a victim. It is 
significant, too, how many of these deep- 
sea fishermen are unable to swim. The 
mate of our ship could not. “I don’t 
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want to know how,” was the way he 
put it; ‘‘the sooner it’s over the 
better.”’ 

This digression gives time for the 
trawl to come near. Looking overside, 
when the pocket of the net is close, one 
can see the gleaming mass of fish coming 
up through the water. It is swung in 
over the deck, pouring with water and 
slime, and the bottom of the pocket is 
deftly unfastened. The mass falls, the 
living fish writhing and scattering in all 
directions ; haddock, cod, plaice, halibut, 
soles and hake, principally. You are 
warned not to handle specimens care- 
lessly. A hake can give a nasty bite, 
and a weever, with its poisonous spines, 
do even worse. There is a litter of star- 
fish, crustacea and weeds with it all, 
strange forms of ocean plasm more 
attractive to the naturalist than to the 
fisherman. Sometimes the trawl brings 
up what had better been left at the 
bottom, the men will tell you ; but they 
have no opportunity to elaborate such 
gruesome affairs when the catch is on 
deck. That has to be cleansed, and 
sorted into boxes. I saw it done in 
winter. It was cold, with a bitter and 
searching wind, and there was a lumpy 
sea running ; and with those deep cuts 
on their finger joints, common to most 
of the crew, which the brine kept raw, 
whatever the reward of the men it was 
not great. 

It was my last evening on the Dogger. 
The day had kept sunny, and the brisk 
wind fell as evening approached. The 
mounds of the sea turned glassy, de- 
creased and darkened. The lights of 
the fleet, gliding through the dusk, 
glowed like near planets. The vessels 
lying athwart the lucent west, a stay- 
sail set on each for steadiness, were 
sharp, black forms, shapes cut out of 
night, and those black and phantom 
ships with their coloured stars moving 
across the wall left bright by the sun 
will never, for me, sail out of that light. 
They remain imperishable, set in the 
glamour of a dayfall from which the 
light will never quite depart. 

Silently, for hours, the city of undu- 
lating streets moved forward, its lamps 
swaying, lifting, falling, scattering, 
gathering in clusters. When the ad- 
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miral changed his mind and his course, 
red or green rockets soared from his 
deck. The fleet prepared to haul trawls 
again at midnight, and gas flares 
made little explosions of white light on 
every ship. Our own winch began to 
bang its cogs, and again what luck there 
was for us was coming in. It was poor, 
as it happened. 


At breakfast time our flag was 
hoisted at the foremast to show we 
were the carrier for the day. A red 


letter-box was placed on the engine- 
room casing. Back to us came the 
swarm of little boats, weighted with fish 
trunks. We would see a boat balanced 
momentarily on a hill-top, and it would 
souse and vanish, to reappear just when 
I was doubtful, and come towards us 
sidelong down a foam-laced incline. 
Poised on thwarts, the fishermen in oil- 
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skins and comic hats, shouting rude 
jokes in what appeared to be deadly cir- 
cumstances, waited for the second when 
our deck would be level with them, and 
when it was, dashed in their boxes before 
their boats were far below us again. 
Men could not show more alertness 
and dexterity. They clambered aboard 
and we became crowded with laughing, 
bearded fellows, and our iron rang with 
the trampling of their heavy boots. 
They came to claim newspapers, and 
with commissions for the skipper. They 
wanted to know whether there were 
girls still at London and Hull. At mid- 
day our hold was full of fish and ice, the 
hatches were made fast and the offal 
washed down the gullies; the engine- 
bell rang, and we fairly leaped away on 
the home run, a shower of humorous 
haddocks following us. 


H. M. ToMLinson., 


MEN 


EAN men, brown men, men from overseas, 
Men from all the outer world ; shy and ill at ease ; 
’Wildered in the whirl of it where fashion’s feet go down ; 
Big men, brown men, lost in London Town. 


Men 


whose mighty flocks and herds thread the tussock grass ; 


Men who know the furthest forts that hold the Khyber Pass ; 
Men who sound the moose-call, whose camp-smoke, thin and blue, 
Scares upon the springtime trail the travelling caribou. 


Lean men from the overland with muscles saddle-bound, 
Sighing for their stirrups and a league of open ground ; 
Hunters in the jungle, trackers through the thorn, 
Lovers of the hoof-slide and the rope around the horn. 


Men who made the mastery that might of Empire brings ; 
Men who built the barrages that bind the river-kings, 

Men who built the outmost bridge and laid the furthest line, 
Pilots of the loneliest ships that fly the English sign. 


Lean men, brown men, men from overseas ; 

Men from all the outer world ; shy and ill at ease ; 
’Wildered in the whirl of it where fashion’s feet go down ; 
Do we know the worth of you—lost in London Town ? 





WILL H. OGILVIE. 
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1S the Leader- 
ship of 
the Union- 
ist Party 
finally set- 
tled : or is 
it still in 
commis- 
sion ? That 
may seem a 
ridiculous 





question at. 


this after all, the 


because, 
Unionists did choose their leader when 
they elected Mr. Bonar Law. But it may 
be retorted at once that, as many Union- 
ists have taken care to emphasize, Mr. 
3onar Law is leader of the Unionist 


moment, 


Party in the House of Commons ; 
while Lord Lansdowne is leader in 
the House of Lords; and that leaves 
open the question whether the one or 
the other, when the time comes, is to be 
the leader of the party as a whole. 


n Praise of 


Mr. Bonar Law 


But there are other qualifications 
which must be added to this when one 
discusses the present position of the 
Unionist leadership. Mr. Bonar Law 
has shown all the qualities which were 
expected, and which were asked for at 
the time of his election. He is a very 
fine debater ; he speaks with readiness, 
with point, and has a memory so 





singularly retentive that, as a rule, he 


is able to go on for even an hour’s 
speech without looking at a_ note. 


Nor do the criticisms passed on some of 
the violences of his speech by political 
opponents, derogate from his fitness fo1 
his post. The condemnation of your 
political enemies is often the very best 
proof of your fitness for your political 
job. And there must always be a 
different standard applied to the lan- 
guage of a leader in Opposition from 
that by which his language is measured 
when he has the responsibilities of 
power. 
The Irresponsibility 
of Opposition 


The Opposition leader has not to 
follow up his words by Governmental 
action; he may shout and thunder 
until the very skies reply, but not an 
iron-clad will be moved from its moor- 
ings or a soldier from his barracks. It 
is the vast forces that lie behind him, 
and are under his command, that lend 
such terrible importance to the language 
of a Minister; but the Opposition 
leader is merely breathing hot air when 
he uses language that might seem to 
necessitate Governmental action. 


Miinenities and _the 
Need for a Spur 


Furthermore, an Opposition implies 
a minority—else it would not be an 
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Opposition. And what a minority 
wants above all things is to be roused, 
encouraged, and even infuriated ; for 
people in a minority are necessarily in 
low spirits anda bad temper. And from 
that point of view, the very style of 
Mr. Bonar Law, which offends his 
Liberal critics so bitterly, is just the 
style for an Opposition, and especially 
for one which now for eight long years 
has been robbed of the emoluments and 
dignities of office. For these reasons I 
reject most of the criticisms which have 
been passed on Mr. Bonar Law by his 
political opponents unjust and 
irrelevant. 


as 


he Chosen of 
Tariff Reform 


But his leadership has to be viewed 
from another and a very different 
point of view. Men are chosen for 
political positions, not merely because 
of their personalities, but because of 
the interests and the principles they 
represent. And thus it happens that a 
particular man is chosen instead of 
another because he happens to repre- 
sent at the moment what is the domi- 
nant purpose of his party. If Mr. 
Churchill, for instance, were in the 
Tory Party now, he might very well be 
a successful candidate for the Leader- 
ship of the Party—whereas a few years 
ago he would have been impossible. 
And the reason is that a few years ago 
that is to say at the moment when Mr. 
Bonar Law was chosen—the dominant 
section in his party was the Protec- 
tionist section. That section was omni- 
potent for six or seven years. Acting 
with the secrecy of a secret society, 
almost l'reemason the 
Confederates, as they were called, were 
able to drive out of public life every 
man who did not subscribe to the 
Protectionist gospel. Lord St. Aldwyn, 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh, Lord George 
Hamilton, and, more notable even than 
these in point of ability and influence, 
the Duke of Devonshire and Lord 


Lodge, 


as a 


Goschen, were the glorious scalps they 
could count ; and coming to other and 
then less famous men they drove out 
Mr. Churchill and Colonel Seely, Lord 
Robert 


and Lord Hugh Cecil; and 
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another young Unionist, less known 
than he should be, Lord Henry Bentinck. 


A Change in Conser- 


vative Principles 


It was the Confederates, or some of 
them, who elected Mr. Bonar Law ; for 
they were in the zenith of their power 
when the time for election came. 
There has been a complete topsy-turvy 
since; and to-day the omnipotent 
Confederates represent a dethroned, 
discredited and almost powerless 
minority of the Unionist Party. The 
whole centre of gravity has changed ; 
and thus the situation has been altered, 
not merely of the Party, but also of 
their leader. Mr. Bonar Law has re- 
mained in his heart a devotee of the 
full gospel of Protection; he 
I think, profoundly mistaken in his 
economic views; but nobody can 
doubt that he is perfectly sincere. 
And now, who is the man who has the 
main responsibility for this transforma- 
tion the whole attitude of the 
Unionist Party on the fiscal question ? 
There can be but one answer: it is 
Lord Derby. 


is, as 


of 


What Lancashire thinks 
To-day. : 

For it was Lancashire Toryism that 
finally forced Mr. Bonar Law to his 
knees ; and Lancashire Toryism finds 
its chief embodiment and its most 
powerful spokesman in Lord Derby. 
The dominating position, both in wealth 
and station, which the Stanley family 
have exercised for centuries in that 
great county, is a position now held by 
no other great family in England. 
Even the great House of Cecil has not 
a tithe of the influence of the Stanleys ; 
and Hertfordshire, after all, is a small 
and unimportant county compared with 
Lancashire 


Stanley whose 


A Motto is “ On" 


And the present head of the Stanleys 
is typically Lancashire ; with even a 
faint trace in his accent of the Lanca- 
shire brogue. He has the bluff manner, 
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and the brusque and jerky speech of the 
Lancashireman. If you did not know 
that he was a great noble, you might 
take him for the heir to some vast 
cotton-spinning business which had 
built gigantic mills and exported its 
goods by the million to all parts of the 
world. And he has also a good deal of 
the Lancashire doggedness underneath 
all his air of bonhomie and easy-going- 
He is always doing something ; 
he is always moving somewhere ; he is 
ever ready to take up any job, whether 
it be serious business or merely cere- 


ness. 


monial. And he has enormous personal 
influence over men—at least in Lanca- 
shire. 


Greedy for 
hard Work 

It was characteristic of him that he 
should take on his shoulders the office 
of Lord Mayor of Liverpool. One 
cannot imagine his illustrious grand- 
iather, with the fiery eye, the haughty 
beaked nose, and the volcanic speech, 
ever troubling himself with the details 
of municipal life. Nor was it the kind 
of job that his uncle, almost as well 
known in Parliamentary history, with 
his cold blood, his cautious speech and 
his absorption in great affairs, would be 
likely to undertake. But it was just 
the kind of thing which the present 
Lord Derby loved and could do to 
perfection. This is one of the re- 
markable features in his character : 
that he shrinks from no drudgery which 
he, believes may be called for from any 
man with strong political aspirations. 


Tras of a Mini- 
sterial Whip 


For instance, Lord Derby was quite 
content for some years to fill the office 
of a Whip while his Party was in power. 
There are few people outside the House 
of Commons who can realize all the 
drudgery and even humiliations which 
this office involves. The Whip has to 
stand for hours at the exit door of the 
Inner Lobby ; to bully or cajole every 
member of his party to remain in the 
House, orat least not to goaway without 
securing a “ pair.’ He has to keep out of 
the chamber itself, however interesting 
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the debate may be there ; he is bound 
to a silence almost as rigid as that of an 
anchorite ; in short, he has the duties 
of an Upper Class servant. And every 
time I saw this heir to a great and 
historic name and to a vast fortune 
doing work almost menial, I saw in him 
the best object-lesson of the intensity 
with which to this day every class in 
England holds to the duty of playing 
a part in the political history of their 
country. 


Pacifying a Babel 
of Creeds 


I have said that Lord Derby has a 
singular influence over men in Lan- 
cashire. I saw a remarkable example 
of this at a curious conference, in which 
he took a leading part, and of which I 
was amember. For some years Liver- 
pool had suffered under a_ fierce 
spirit of sectarianism unknown in any 
other part of the British Isles, except 
in one or two parts of Ireland. 
This spirit had resulted in violent 
collisions ; in fierce party-feeling which 
penetrated almost everywhere—even 
dividing men into different and quarrel- 
ling sections at their workshops; and 
incidentally adding a large sum yearly 
to the rates of the city. At last the 
good sense and Christian feeling of 
the city rose in revolt; and Colonel 
Kyffin Taylor and myself resolved to 
make an attempt to bring the hideous 
scandal to an end. But we realized 
that one man above all others was 
inevitable and essential ; and that was 
Lord Derby. He undertook to preside ; 
and never did a man perform a difficult 
task more admirably. And indeed it 
was a difficult team he had to drive. 
In this strange gathering, there were 


ecclesiastics of all the creeds; the 
Catholic Archbishop, the Protestant 
Bishop of Liverpool; the Rev. Mr. 


Rogers, a Nonconformist clergyman ; 
Mr. Austin Harford, theleading National- 
ist, confronted Grand Masters of 
Orange lodges ; the Rev. George Wise, 
famous as a vehement controversialist, 
was cheek by jowl with a strong 
Catholic; and Mr. Archie Salvidge 
represented the working-class Unionist 
element. But Lord Derby had only to 
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rise, and immediately everybody suc- 
cumbed ; and he carried his point. He 
was not eloquent or even logical ; his 
rough common sense, jerkily uttered, 
carried the way ; and the lions and the 
lambs sat down together in peace and 
agreed unanimously on a report. It 
was impossible to say how Lord Derby 
did it; but he did it. 


Wiat Lord Derby 


has done 


And now mark what he has achieved 
with his party in the bigger interests 
and conflicts of party life. As has been 
said, it was he who forced Mr. Bonar 
Law to abandon the taxes on food, 
and thus to surrender the very corner- 
stone of the full tariff policy. But 
recently he has done things quite as 
remarkable and quite as daring. While 
some of his friends were calling upon 
the Sovereign to refuse to sanction the 
Home Rule Bill, Lord Derby came out 
flat-footed against the whole policy of 
introducing the King’s name _ into 
political conflict. It is as character- 
istic of him that he set forth this epoch- 
making pronouncement in the language 
of the brusque Lancashire man in the 
street ; for the way he put it was that 
he ‘‘ would have no truck with it.”” It 
wasn’t eloquent, still less elegant, lan- 
guage ; but everybody understood it. 
Similarly he put his foot down on 
appeals to the Army; and again his 
word of command had immediately to 
be obeyed, even by men who hold a 
position in the Unionist hierarchy such 
as he cannot yet claim. 
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It is for the Unionist Party to choose 
its own leaders, of course; but Lord 
Derby has the good will, which is 
something, of even his political op- 
ponents. Strong in party spirit and 
party loyalty, he is quite free from 
personal rancour ; he knows as many 
Liberals as Unionists, and when he was 
in the House of Commons he was the 
friend of nearly every Nationalist. 
Indeed, it is one of the little secrets of 
the place that he put money into some 
of their pockets by judicious tips on the 
great races. In appearance he remains 
a great, ruddy-cheeked, robust boy ; the 
roundness is not broken by a single line 
of care or of rancour ; and the eye, large, 
open and frank, retains acertain boyish- 
ness of look. 


His three 


Ambitions 


He has the world all before him ; for 
he is still quite young. He has a vast 
fortune ; he has no passion for anything 
except politics, leaving out of account a 
slight love for the race-course and the 
stable ; and he can work hard and at 
any job that comes to his hand. He once 
said with characteristic frankness that 
he had three ambitions: to be Lord 
Mayor of Liverpool, to win the Derby, 
and to be Prime Minister. All three 
ambitions may be gratified. In the 
present welter and even chaos of 
politics and of political personalities, 
it may be that he will prove to be the 
man who divides his party the least. 
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With the above Study in Personality Mr. 1. P. O'Connor concludes 
the series of twelve which he has contributed to THE PALL MALI 
MAGAZINE. In future issues 1t is hoped to discuss interesting and 


prominent lives in a novel mainer. 
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By William John Locke 
Iifustratéo By Fréderick Gafoner 


AUL KEGWORTHY, “‘ The Fortunate Youth,”’ lived with his mother, Mrs. Button, 

P his step-father, Mr. Button, and six little Buttons, his half-brothers and sisters, in 

Budge Street, Bludston, a factory-town in Northern England. Little Paul is the 

victim of his mother’s venomous hatred. He himself suspects that the Buttons are not 

his real parents and cherishes a cornelian heart given to him by a grand lady who refers to him 
as ‘‘ a poor little prince in a fairy tale.” 

Subsequently, he is kicked into a factory, and reading and dreaming that he is of noble 
birth become his solace. After a time he runs off to London with Barney Bill, a wandering 
caravan merchant. 

In London he becomes an artist’s model and captures the heart of Jane, his landlady’s 
daughter. He leaves the studio for the stage, adopting the name of Savelli. Lack of talent 
obliges him to be content with the provinces, and he loses Jane’s address. Stranded through 
a defaulting manager, he tries to walk to L yndon, but faints through exhaustion in the drive 
of Drane’s Court, the residence of Colonel Winwood and his sister. Miss Ursula decides that 
he shall remain to be nursed. He becomes Colonel Winwood’s private secretary, develops a 
talent for political organisation and platform oratory, and becomes also a persona grata in 
society. The Princess Zobraska, widow of a member of a Royal Balkan House, is greatly 
attracted by him, and Paul falls in love with her. She comes to hear him speak as secretary 
of the Young England League at Hickney Heath. Amongst the audience he suddenly sees 
Barney Bill and Jane, and is afterwards introduced by them to Silas Finn, owner of *‘ Fish 
Palaces, Limited,’’ a Radical, and a devout Christadelphian dissenter. Meanwhile Paul’s 
friendship with the Princess, ripening in the sunshine of a holiday in Venice, is crowned by a 
mutual declaration of love. 

Paul, determined to win fame, now throws himself into political work. He is invited to 
stand as Conservative candidate for the Borough of Hickney Heath. One evening he receives 
a visit from Jane, Barney Bill and Silas Finn. Believing himself inspired by a divine com- 
mand, Silas Finn implores Paul towithdraw his candidature, as he himself is to be his opponent. 
In a fit of passion he discloses the fact that he is Paul’s father, and Barney Bill confirms it. 
It is explained that Mrs. Button, who is now dead, was his mother, and that Silas Finn had 
changed his name after serving a term of imprisonment for assaulting her. Paul expresses 
his intention of continuing his political career, but the Princess on hearing from his own lips 
the truth about his parentage leaves him in disdain. The Colonel and Miss Winwood, however, 
stand by him and he continues canvassing his electorate. Paul refuses to make any capital 
out of his opponent’s religious bigotry, and later, when Silas is accused of being an ex-convict 
and admits it, expresses his indignation at the cowardly attack. The election results in a 
victory for Paul, and almost immediately afterwards Silas dies leaving his money to his son. 
On the same day Paul asks Jane to marry him, but knowing that he still loves the Princess, ° 


she refuses. 
CHAPTER XXII Rarely are they attended by the pic- 
turesque, the dramatic, the tragic. But 
HE next morning already the dramatic had touched the 
amazement flut- election of Hickney Heath, stimulating 
tered over a million interest in the result. Thousands, usu- 
breakfast tables and ally apathetic as to political matters, 
throbbed in a million opened their newspapers to see how 
railway carriages. the ex-convict candidate had fared. 
For all the fierceness of political They read, with a gasp, that he was 
passions, parliamentary electionsare but dead ; that his successful opponent had 
sober occurrences to the general public. proclaimed himself to be his son. They 
All rights reserved. Copyrighted in U.S.A., by W. J. Locke, 1973. 
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had the dramatic value of cumulative 
effect. If Paul had ever sought 
notoriety he had it now. His name 
rang through the length and breadth 
of the land. The early editions of the 
London afternoon papers swelled the 
chorus of amazed comment and conjec- 
ture. Some had even routed out a 
fact or two, Heaven knows whence, 
concerning father and son. According 
to party they meted out praise or blame. 
Some, unversed in the law, declared the 
election invalid. The point was dis- 
cussed in a hundred clubs. 

There was consternation in the social 
world. The Duchesses’ boudoirs with 
which Paul had been taunted hummed 
with indignation. They had enter- 
tained an adventurer unawares. They 
had entrusted the sacred ark of their 
political hopes to a charlatan. Their 
daughters had danced with the off- 
spring of gaol and gutter. He must be 
cast out from the midst of them. So 
did those that were foolish furiously 
rage together and imagine many a vain 
thing. The Winwoods came in for 
pity. They had been villainously im- 
posed upon. And the Young England 
League to which they had all subscribed 
so handsomely—where were its funds ? 
Was it safe to leave them at the dis- 
posal of so unprincipled a_ fellow ? 
Then germs of stories crept in from the 
studios and the stage and grew per- 
versely in the overheated atmosphere. 
Paul’s reputation began to assume a 
pretty colour. On the other hand, 
there were those who, while deploring 
the deception, were impressed by the 
tragedy and by Paul’s attitude. He had 
his defenders. Among the latter first 
sprang forward Lord Francis Ayres, 
the Chief Whip, officially bound to pro- 
tect his own pet candidate. 

He called early at the house in Port- 
land Place, a distressed and anxious 
man. The door was besieged by re- 
porters from newspapers, vainly trying 
to gain entrance. His arrival created a 
sensation. At any rate there was a 
headline ‘“‘ Opposition Whip calls on 
Savelli.’’ One or two attempted to in- 
terview him on the doorstep. He ex- 
cused himself courteously. As yet he 
knew as inuch or as little as they. The 
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door opened. The butler snatched him 
in hurriedly. He asked to see the 
Winwoods. He found them in the 
library. 

“Here’s an awful mess,” said he, 
throwing up his hands. “I thought 
I’d have a word or two with you before 
I tackle Savelli. Have you seen him 
this morning ? ”’ 

" On, yes.” 

“ Well, what do you think about it ? ”’ 

“T think,” said Ursula, “ that the 
best thing I can do is to take him away 
with me for a rest, as soon as possible. 
He’s at the end of his tether.”’ 

“You seem to take it pretty calmly.” 

‘““ How do you expect us to take it, 
my dear Frank?” she asked. ‘“‘ We 
always expected Paul to do the right 
thing when the time came, and we con- 
sider that he has done it.” 

The Chief Whip smoothed a perplexed 
brow. “I don’t quite follow. Were 
you, vulgarly speaking, in the know all 
the time?” 

“Sit down, and I’ll tell you.” 

So he sat down and Miss Winwood 
quietly told him all she knew about 
Paul and what had happened during 
the past few weeks, while the Colonel 
sat by his desk and tugged his long 
moustache and here and there supple- 
mented her narrative. 

“ That’s all very interesting,’’ Ayres 
remarked when she had finished, ‘‘ and 
you two have acted like bricks. I also 
see that he must have had a devil 
of a time of it. But I’ve got to look 
at things from an official point of 
view.” 

‘““There’s no question of invalidity 
is there ? ’’ asked Colonel Winwood. 

““No. He was known as Paul Savelli, 
nominated as Paul Savelli, and elected 
as Paul Savelli by the electors of 
Hickney Heath. So he’ll sit as Paul 
Savelli. That’s all right. But how is 
the House going to receive him when 
he is introduced? How will it take 
him afterwards ? What use will he be 
to the party 2? We only ran him be- 
cause he seemed to be the most bril- 


liant of the young outsiders. We hoped 
great things of him. MHasn’t he 


smashed up himself socially ? Hasn't 
he smashed up his career at the very 
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beginning ? All that is what I want to 
know.” 

“So do I,” groaned Colonel Win- 
wood. ‘I didn’t have a wink of sleep 
last night.” 

‘““T didn’t either,” said Ursula, “‘ but 
I don’t think it will matter a row of pins 
to Paul in his career.”’ 

“ It will always be up against him,”’ 
said Ayres. 

““ Because he has acted like a man ? ”’ 

“It’s the touch of Ruy Blas that I’m 
afraid of.”’ 

“You must remember that he wasn’t 
aware of his relation to the dead man 
until the eve of the election.” 

“But he was aware that he wasn’t 
a descendant of a historical Italian 
family, which everyone thought him to 
be. I don’t speak for myself,” said 
Ayres. ‘I’m fond of the chap. One 
can’t help it. He has the charm of the 
great gentleman, confound him, and 
it’s all natural. The cloven hoof has 
never appeared, because I personally 
believe there’s no cloven hoof. The 
beggar was born well-bred, and, as to 
performance—well—he has been a 
young meteor across the political sky. 
Until this election. Then he was a 
disappointment. I frankly confess it. 
I didn’t know what he was playing at. 
Now I do. Poor chap. I personally 
am sympathetic. But what about the 
cold-blooded other people, who don’t 
know what you've told me? To them 
he’s the son of an ex-convict—a vendor 
of fried fish—I put it brutally from their 
point of view—who has been masquer- 
ading as a young St. George on horse- 
back. Will he ever be _ forgiven ? 
Officially, have I any use for him ? 
You see, I’m responsible to the party.”’ 

“Any party,” said Ursula, with the 
straight, arresting look in her blue eyes, 
“any party would be a congregation of 
imbeciles who didn’t do their best to 
develop the genius of Paul Savelli.” 

“I’m fond of Paul,” said Colonel 
Winwood, in his tired way, “ but I 
don’t know that I would go as far as 
that.” 

“It’s only because you’re a limited 
male, my dear James. I suppose Czesar 


was the only man who really crossed the 
Rubicon. 


And the fuss he made about 
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it! Women jump across with the ut- 
most certainty. My dear Frank, we're 
behind Paul, whatever happens. He has 
been fighting for his own hand ever 
since he was a child, it is true. But he 
has fought gallantly.” 

“My dear Miss Winwood,” 
Frank Ayres, “if there’s a man to be 
envied, it’s the one who has you for his 
champion ! ”’ 

“Anyone, my dear Frank, is to be 
envied,” she retorted, “‘ who is cham- 
pioned by common-sense.” 

“All these fireworks illuminate no- 
thing,’”’ said Colonel Winwood. “I 
think we had better ask Paul to come 
down and see Frank. Would you like 
to see him alone ? ”’ 

“T had rather you stayed,” said 
Frank Ayres. 

A message was sent to Paul, and pre- 
sently he appeared, very pale, very 
haggard, his great eyes dominating the 
absurd beauty of his finely-cut face. 

Frank Ayres met him with out- 
stretched hand, spoke a courteous word 
of sympathy, apologized for coming in 
the hour of tragic bereavement. 

Paul thanked him with equal cour- 
tesy. ‘‘I was about to write to you, 
Lord Francis,” he continued, “a sort 
of statement in explanation of what 
happened last night ss 

“Our friends have told me all, I 
think, that you may have to say.” 

‘ T shall still write it,’’ said Paul, “ so 
that you can have it in black and white. 
At present, I’ve giventhe pressnothing.”’ 

“Quite right,” said Frank Ayres. 
‘“ For God’s sake, let us work together 
as far as the press is concerned. That’s 
one of the reasons why I’ve forced my- 
self upon you. It’s horrible, my dear 
fellow, to intrude at such a time. I 


said 


hate it, as you can well imagine. But 
it’s my duty.” 
‘“ Of course it is,’’ said Paul. There 


was a span of awkward silence. “‘ Well,” 
said he, with a wan smile, “ we're 
facing, not a political, but a very un- 
important party situation. Don’t sup- 
pose I haven't a sense of proportion. I 
have. What for me is the end of the 
werld is the unruffled continuance of 
the cosmic scheme for the rest of man- 
kind. But there are relative things to 
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You have to consider the 
party. I’m sort of fly-blown. Am I 
any use? Let us talk straight. Am 
I, or am I not?” 

“My dear chap,” said Frank Ayres, 
with perplexed knitting of the brows, 
“I don’t quite know what to say. 
You yourself have invited me to talk 
straight. Well! Forgive me if I do. 
There may be a suggestion in political 
quarters that you have won this elec- 
tion under false pretences.”’ 

“Do you want me to resign my 
seat ? ”’ 

The two men looked deep into each 
other’s eyes. 

““A Unionist in is a Liberal out,”’ 
said Frank Ayres, “‘ and counts two on 
division. That’s one way of looking 
at it. We want all we can get from the 
enemy. On the other hand, you'd 
come in for a lot of criticism and hos- 
tility. You'd have to start not only 
from the beginning, but with a handi- 
cap. Are you strong enough to face 
oi 

“|’m not going to run away from 
anything,’ said Paul. ‘“ But I'll tell 
you what I’m prepared to do. I'll re- 
sign and fight the constituency again, 
under my real name of Kegworthy, 
provided, of course, the,local people are 
willing to adopt me—on the under- 
standing, however, that the party sup- 
port me, or, at least, don’t put forward 
another candidate. I’m not going to 
turn berserk.” 

“ That’s a sporting offer, at any rate. 
But, pardon me—we're talking busi- 
ness—where is the money for another 
election to come from ?’ 

““My poor father’s death makes me 
a wealthy man,” replied Paul. 

Miss Winwood started forward in her 
chair. ‘‘ My dear, you never told us.” 

“There were so many other things to 
talk about this morning,” he said 
gently ; ‘‘ but of course | would have 
told you later. I only mention it now ”’ 

he turned to the Chief Whip—“* in 
answer to your direct and very per- 
tinent question.” 

Now between a political free-lance 
adopting a parliamentary career in 
order to fight for his own hand, as all 
Paul’s supporters were frankly aware 


consider. 


, 
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that he was doing, and a wealthy, inde- 
pendent and brilliant young politician, 
lies a wide gulf. The last man on 
earth, in his private capacity, to find his 
estimate of his friends influenced by 
their personal possessions was the fine 
aristocrat Lord Francis Ayres. But 
he was a man of the world, the very 
responsible head of the executive of a 
great political party. As that execu- 
tive head he was compelled to regard 
Paul from a different angle. The mil- 
lions of South Africa or the Middle West 
might vainly knock at his own front 
door till the crack of doom, while Paul 
the penniless sauntered in an honoured 
guest. But in his official room in the 
House of Commons more stern and 
worldly considerations had to prevail. 

“ Of course I can’t give you an an- 
swer now,” said he. “‘ I'll have to dis- 
cuss the whole matter with the powers 
that be. But a seat’s a seat, and 
though I appreciate your Quixotic offer, 
I don’t see why we should risk it. It’s 
up to you to make good. It’s more in 
your own interest that I’m speaking 
now. Can you go through with it?” 

Paul, with his unconquerable instinct 
for the dramatic, hauled out the little 
cornelian heart at the end of his watch 
chain. “My dear fellow,” said he. 
“Do you see that? It was given to 
me for failing to win a race at a Sun- 
day-school treat, when I was a very 
little boy. I didn’t possess coat or 
stockings, and my toes came out through 
the ends of my boots, and in order to 
keep the thing safe I knotted it up in 
the tail of my shirt, which waggled out 
of the seat of my breeches, It was 
given to me by a beautiful lady, who, 
I remember, smelled like all the per- 
fumes of Araby. She awakened my 
esthetic sense by the divine and in- 
toxicating odour that emanated from 
her. Since then I have never met 
woman so—so like a scented garden of 
all the innocences. To me she was a 
goddess. I overheard her prophesy 
things about me. My life began from 
that moment. I kept the cornelian 
heart all my life, as a talisman. It 
has brought me through all kinds of 
things. Once I was going to throw it 
away and Miss Winwood would not let 
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Woman conquered .... Paul flung his arms about her and they kissed long 
and passionately (see page 158) 
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me. I kept it, somewhat against my 
will, for I thought it was a lying talis- 
man. It had told me, in the sweet- 
scented lady’s words, that I was the 
son of a prince. Give me half-an-hour 
to-morrow or the day after,” he said, 
seeing a puzzled look in Frank Ayres’s 
face, “‘ and I'll tell you a true psycho- 
logical fairy tale—the apologia pro vita 
med. I say, anyhow, that lately, until 
last night, I thought this little cornelian 
heart was a lying talisman. Then I 
knew it didn’t lie. I was the son of a 
prince, a prince of men, although he 
had been in gaol and spent his days 
afterwards in running emotional Chris- 
tianity and fried-fish shops. His name 
was Silas. Mine is Paul. Something 
significant about it, isn’t there? Any- 
how ’’—he balanced the heart in the 
palm of his hand—‘this hasn’t lied. 
It has carried me through all my life. 
When I thought it failed, I found it at 
the purest truth of its prophecy. It’s 
not going to fail me now. If it’s right 
for me to take my seat I'll take it 
whether I make good politically or 
not is on the knees of the gods. But 
you may take it from me that there’s 
nothing in this wide world that I won’t 
face or go through with, if I’ve set my 
mind to it.” 

So the child who had kicked Billy 
Goodge and taken the spolia opima of 
paper cocked hat and wooden sword 
spoke through the man. As then, in 
a queer way, he found himself com- 
manding a situation; and as then, 
commanding it rightfully through sheer 
personal force. Again, at a sign, he 
would have broken the sword across his 
knee. But the sign did not come. 

“Speaking quite unofficially,’’ said 
Frank Ayres, “I think, if you feel like 
that, you would be a fool to give up 
your seat.” 

“Very well,” said Paul, “I thank 
you. And now, perhaps, it would be 
wise to draw up that statement for the 
press, if you can spare. the time.” 

So Paul made a draft’ and Frank 
Ayres revised it, and it was sent up- 
stairs to be typed. When the type- 
script came down, Paul signed and dis- 
patched it and gave the Chief Whip a 
duplicate. 
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“Well,” said the latter, shaking 
hands, “‘ the best of good luck !”’ 

Whereupon he went home feeling that 
though there would be the deuce to 
pay, Paul Savelli would find himself per- 
fectly solvent ; and meeting the some- 
what dubious Leader of the Opposition 
later in the day he said: ‘“ Anyhow, 
this ‘far too gentlemanly party’ has 
got someone picturesque, at last, to 
touch the popular imagination.” 

“A new young Disraeli ? ”’ 

“Why not?” 

The Leader made a faint gesture of 
philosophic doubt. ‘‘ The mould is 
broken,”’ said he. 

“We'll see,”’ said Frank Ayres, con- 
fidently. 

Meanwhile, Paul returned to his 
room and wrote a letter, three words of 
which he had put on paper—‘‘ My dear 
Princess ’’—when the summons to meet 
the Chief Whip had come. The un- 
blotted ink had dried hard. He took 
another sheet. 

“My dear Princess,” he began. 

He held his head in his hand. What 
could he say? Ordinary courtesy de- 
manded an acknowledgment of the 
Princess's message of inquiry. But to 
write to her whom he had held close in 
his arms, whose lips had clung madden- 
ingly to his, in terms of polite conven- 
tion seemed impossible. What had 
she meant by her message ? If she had 
gone scornfully out of his life, she had 
gone, and there was an end on’t. Her 
coming back could bear only one inter- 
pretation—that of Jane’s passionate 
statement. In spite of all, she loved 
him. But now, stripped and naked 
and at war with the world, for all his 
desire, he would have none of her love. 
Not he. . At last he wrote: 


PRINCEss,—A thousand grateful thanks 
for last night’s gracious act—the act of the 
very great lady, that I have the privilege of 
knowing you to be. 

PAUL SAVELLI. 


He rang for a servant and ordered 
the note to be sent by hand, and then 
went out to Hickney Heath to see to 
the burying of his dead. On his return 
he found a familiar envelope with the 
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crown on the flap awaiting him. It 
contained but few words : 


PauL,—Come and see me 
home all day. 


I'll stay at 


SOPHIE 


His pulses throbbed. Her readiness 
to await his pleasure proved a humility 
of spirit rare in Princess Sophie Zo- 
braska. Her hands were held out to- 
wards him. But he hardened his heart. 
The fairy-tale was over. Nothing but 
realities lay before him. The interview 
was perilous; but he was not one to 
shirk danger. He went out, took a cab 
and drove to Berkeley Square. 

She rose shyly as he entered and ad- 
vanced to meet him. He kissed her 
hand, but when he sought to release it 
he found his held in her warm clasp. 
‘“ Mon Dieu! How ill you are look- 
ing!’’ she said, and her lips quivered. 

‘“T’m only tired.”’ 


‘Youlooksoold. Ah!’ She moved 
away from him with a sigh. “Sit 
down. I suppose you can guess why 


I’ve asked you to come,”’ she continued 
after a pause. ‘‘ But it is a little hard 
to say. I want you to forgive me.” 

‘There is nothing to forgive,’’ said 
Paul. 

“Don’t be ungenerous; you know 
there is. I left you to bear everything 
alone.”’ 

“You were more than justified. 
You found me an impostor. You were 
wounded in everything you held sacred. 
I wounded you deliberately. You 
could do nothing else but go away. 
Heaven forbid that I should have 
thought of blaming you. I didn’t. I 
understood.”’ 

“But it was I who did not under- 
stand,”’ she said, looking at the rings 
on her fingers. ‘‘ Yes. You are right. 
I was wounded—like an animal, I hid 
myself in the country, and I hoped you 
would write, which was foolish, for I 
knew you wouldn’t. Then I felt that 
if I had loved you as I ought, I should 
never have gone away.” 

“T thought it best to kill your love 
outright,’ said Paul. 

She lay back on her cushions, very 
fair, very alluring, very sad. From 


where he sat he saw her face in its deli- 
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cate profile, and he had a mighty temp- 
tation to throw himself on his knees by 
her side. , 

‘| thought, too, you had killed it,” 
she said. 

“ Still think so,”’ 
voice. 

She raised herself, bent forward, and 
he met the blue depths of her gaze. 
“And you? Your love? ”’ 

‘IT never did anything to kill it.” 

“ But I did.” 

“No, you couldn't. 


said Paul, in a low 


I shall love you 


to the hour of my death.”” He saw 
the light leap into her eyes. ‘I only 


say it,’’ he added somewhat coldly, 
“because I will lie to you no longer. 
But it’s a matter that concerns me 
alone.”’ 

“How you alone ? 
considered ? ” 

He rose and stood on the hearthrug, 
facing her. ‘I consider you all the 
time,”’ said he. 

“Listen, mon cher 
looking up at him. ‘“ Let us under- 
stand one another. Is there anything 
about you, your birth or your life that 
I still don’t know—I mean, anything 
essential ? ”’ 

“Nothing that matters,” said Paul. 

“Then let us speak once and for all, 
soul to soul. You and I are of those 
who can do it. Eh bien! I ama 
woman of old family, princely rank and 
fortune—you ° 

3y my father’s death,”’ said Paul, 
for the second time that day, “I am a 
rich man. We can leave out the ques- 
tion of fortune—except that the money 
I inherit was made out of a fried-fish 
shop business. That business was con- 
ducted by my father on lines of peculiar 
idealism. It will be my duty to carry 
on his work—at least ” he inwardly 
and conscientiously repudiated the idea 
of buying fish at Billingsgate at five 
o’clock in the morning—“ as far as the 
maintenance of his principles is con- 
cerned.”’ 

‘“ Soit,”’ said the Princess, 
out the question of fortune. 


Am not I to be 


ami,’’ she said, 


‘“ we leave 
You are 


then a man of humble birth, and the 
rank you have gained for yourself.”’ 

am a man of no name and of 
Good God!”’ he 


“e I 
tarnished reputation. 
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blazed out suddenly, losing control, 
“what is the good of torturing our- 
selves like this? If I wouldn’t marry 
you—before—until I had done some- 
thing in the front of the world to make 
you proud of me, what do you think 
I'll do now, lying in the gutter for every- 
one to kick me? Would it be to the 
happiness of either of us for me to 
sneak through society behind your 
rank? It would be the death of me 
and you would come to hate me as 
a mean hound.” 

“You? A mean hound?” Her 
voice broke and the tears welled up in 
her eyes. ‘‘ You have done nothing for 
me to be proud of ? You? You who 
did what you did last night? Yes, | 
was there. I sawand heard. Listen! ”’ 
She rose to her feet and stood opposite 
to him, her eyes all stars, her figure 
trembling and her hands moving in her 
Frenchwoman’s passionate gestures. 
“When I saw in the newspapers about 
your father, my heart was wrung for 
you. I knew what it meant. I knew 
how you must suffer. I came up 
straight to town. I wanted to be near 
you. I did not know how. I did not 
want you to see me. I called in my 
steward. ‘How can I see the elec- 
tion?’ We talked a little. He went 
and hired a room opposite the Town 
Hall. I waited there in the darkness. 
I thought it would last for ever. And 
then came the result and the crowd 
cheered and I thought I should choke. 
I sobbed, I sobbed, I sobbed—and then 
you came. And I heard, and then I 
held out my arms to you alone in the 
dark room—like this—and cried ‘ Paul, 
Paul!’ ”’ 

Woman conquered. Madness surged 
through him and he flung his arms about 
her and they kissed long and passion- 
ately. 


‘“‘ Whether you do me the honour of 
marrying me or not,” she said a while 
later, flushed and triumphant, “ our 
lives are joined together.”’ 

And Paul, still shaken by the intoxica- 
tion of her lips and hair and clinging 
pressure of her body, looked at her in- 
tensely with the eyes of a man’s long- 
ing. But he said: ‘Nothing can 
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alter what I said a few minutes ago— 
not all the passion and love in the 
world, You and I are not of the stuff, 
thank God, to cut ourselves adrift and 
bury ourselves in some romantic island 
and give up our lives toadream. We're 
young. We're strong. We both know 
that life is a different sort of thing alto- 
gether from that. We're not of the 
sort that shirks its responsibilities. 
We've got to live in the world, you and 
I, and do the world’s work.” 

“ Parfaitement, mon bien aimé.”’ She 
smiled at him serenely. ‘‘ I would not 
bury myself with you in an Ionian is- 
land for more than two months in a 
year for anything on earth. On my 
part, it would be the unforgivable sin. 
No woman has the right, however much 
she loves him, to ruin a man, any more 
than a man has the right to ruin a 
woman. But if. you won’t marry me, 
I'm perfectly willing to spend two 
months a year in an Ionian island With 
you,’’ and she looked at him, very proud 
and fearless. 

Paul took her by the shoulders and 
shook her, more roughly than he rea- 
lised. ‘‘ Sophie, don’t tempt me to a 
madness that we would both regret.” 

She laughed, wincing yet thrilled, 
under the rude handling, and freed her- 
self. “‘ But what more can a woman 
offer the man who loves her—that is 
to say if he does love her ? ”’ 

“T not love you?” He threw up 
his hands—‘‘ Dear God !”’ 

She waved him away and retreated 
a step or two, still laughing, as he ad- 
vanced. ‘‘ Then why won’t you marry 
me? You're afraid.” 

“Yes,” he cried. “It’s the only 
thing on this earth that I’m afraid of.” 

“Why ?” 

“The sneers. First you’d hate them. 
Then you'd hate and despise me.” 

She grew serious. ‘‘ Calme-to1, my 
dearest. Just consider things prac- 
tically. Who is going to sneer at a 
great man? ”’ 

“| the first,’’ replied Paul bitterly, 
his self-judgment warped by the new 
knowledge of the vanities and unsub- 
stantialities on which his life had been 
founded. ‘I a great man, indeed! ”’ 

“A very great man. A brilliant man 
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I knew long ago. A brave man I have 
known, in spite of my pride, these last 
two or three awful weeks. But last 
night I knew you were a great man— 
avery great man. Ah, mon Paul. La 
canaille, whether it’ lives in White- 
chapel or Park Lane, what does it 
matter to us?” 

“ The riff-raff, unfortunately,” said 
Paul, “‘ forms the general judgment of 
society.” 

The Princess drew herself up in all 
her aristocratic dignity. ‘‘My Paul 
well-beloved,” said she, “‘ you have 
still one or two things to learn. People 
of greatness and rank march with their 
peers, and they can spit upon the 
canaille. There is canaille in your House 
of Lords, upon which, the day after to- 
morrow, you can spit, and it will take 
off its coronet and thank you—and 
now,” she said, resuming her seat on 
the sofa, among the cushions, “ let us 
stop arguing. If there is any more 
arguing to be done, let us put it off to 
another occasion. Let us dismiss the 
questions of marriage and Ionian is- 
lands altogether, and let us talk plea- 
santly like dear friends who are re- 
conciled.”’ 

And with the wit of the woman who 
loves and the subtlety of the woman of 
the world she took Paul in her delicate 
hands and held him before her smiling 
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eyes and made him tell her of all the 
things she wanted to know. And so 
Paul told her of all his life, of Bludston, 
of Barney Bill, of the model days, of 
the theatre, of Jane, of his father ; and 
he showed her the cornelian heart and 
expounded its significance; and he 
talked of his dearest lady, Miss Win- 
wood, and his work on the Young Eng- 
land League, and his failure to grip in 
this disastrous election, and he went 
back to the brickfield and his flight 
from the Life School, and his obsessing 
dream of romantic parentage and the 
pawning of his watch at Drane’s Court ; 
and in the full tide of it all a per- 
turbed butler appeared at the door. 

“Can I speak a word to Your High- 
ness ? ”’ 

She rose. The butler spoke the word. 
She burst out laughing. ‘“‘ My dear,” 
she cried, “ it’s past nine o’clock. The 
household is in a state of agitation about 
dinner. We'll have it at once, Wilkins.”’ 

The butler bowed and retired. 

The Princess laughed again. “‘ Of 
course you'll stay. I left Stéphanie 
at Morebury.”’ 

And Paul stayed to dinner, and 
though, observing the flimsy compact, 
they dismissed the questions of Ionian 
islands and marriage, they talked till 
midnight of matters exceedingly plea- 
sant. 


(To be concluded) 


AT MUSIC 


ORNE o’er an undertone of quivering strings 


Like a lone cloud at sunset comes a strain, 


With tiny curling tendrils wreathing round 


The little weary tissues of my brain. 
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DRAMATIZITIS 


OR 
Play-6u e, ano how to cure it 


By P-G-Wodehouse 
J ilastratzo ) By Charles RoBinson 


HE Medical Congress has 

come and gone, and not a 

word has been said about 

the deadliest scourge that 

has ravaged England since 

the Black Death—the abominable 

dramatizitis, which takes its toll 

from nearly every household in the 

kingdom. Walk into any home you 

please, and you will find at least one 

victim tossing restlessly in the delirium 

of farce (the mildest form of the malady) 

or even exhibiting well-marked symp- 

toms of the ghastly Thoughtful Modern 

Drama (morbus Galsworthiensis). I 

have even known cases where the 

disease assumed epidemic proportions, 

no fewer than three victims in a 

single family being down at the same 
time with acute light comedy. 

Can nothing be done ? 

In America matters are even worse. 
Statisticians estimate that there is not 
a single adult of either sex in New 
York, Chicago, Boston, St. Louis, or 
San Francisco, who has not written or 
is not writing at least one play. There 


is something in the air of the United 


States which seems to encourage the 
virus. Quite unlikely people—lawyers, 
baseball-pitchers, stenographers, police- 
men, and proprietors of delicatessen 
shops, sicken and go under. 

Can nothing be done ? 
Very little, I fear. 
one cure for the disease. The sufferer 
must be operated upon. This is tech- 
nically known as “‘ production ”’; and 
even this is not always successful. 
There have been cases where patients, 
after six or more operations, having 
been discharged as cured, have gone 
straight off, snatched up a fountain pen 
and a piece of paper, and _ started 
writing ‘“‘ Act One: Scene, a luxuriously- 
appointed bachelor sitting-room. Door 
]., door l.c., door c., door r.c., door r., 
other doors at back, half hidden by 
1angings. Enter Spink,avalet.” Itis 
enough to make the stoutest-hearted 

surgeon despair. 

In my own case it began in the year 
1907 with a comparatively mild attack 
of musical-comedy lyrics. 

From a very early age I have had 
a marked congenital tendency towards 


There is only 
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light verse. In the light of later happen- 
ings it would have been well if my 
parents had had this treated; but it 
seemed so slight and unimportant a 
failing that it was regarded more with 
amusement than apprehension. I can- 
not blame them. Medical science was 
less advanced then than it is to-day, 
and the fact that light verse for maga- 
zines and daily papers, in itself so 
harmless as hardly to be counted a 
disease at all, is the almost inevitable 
preliminary stage to Lyrics, was not 
then general knowledge. The conse- 
quence was that at the beginning of 
the year 1907 I found myself, before 
[ realised what had happened, attached 
to the staff of the Aldwych Theatre as 
a sort of Hey, Bill! who was expected 
to turn out topical encore verses every 
week in exchange for two pounds per 
and the run of the theatre. 

It was this last privilege which had 
such terrible results. By degrees | 
acquired a taste for standing in the 
wings with six separate draughts play- 
ing on my person and being bumped 
into by perspiring scene-shifters. Long 
before the management sacked me for 
idleness and incompetence, drama- 
tizitis had hold of my system, and I 
was feverishly anxious to write part 
of the book of a musical comedy. The 
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idea of seeing posters bearing the 
legend : 


THE BELLE OF LONDON 
(A MUSICAL COMEDY IN TWO ACTs) 
By 
John Jones, Robert Smith, Charles Robinson, 
Edward Jenks, Percival Simpson, and P. G. 
Wodehouse 
Lyrics by 
Sidney Binks, Arthur Tompkins, Herbert 
J. Scott, Stanley Mudd, Alexander Price, and 
Spencer Delahay 
Additional Lyrics by 
rheodore Popjoy, Alaric Murgatroyd, and 
Francis Poole 
Extra Scenes by 
B. J. Blore, C. D. Eckstein, and Robert E. Lee 
Music by 
Wagner K. Strauss and Sebastian Rubens 


simply inflamed me. It was not the 
money I wanted so much as the fame. 

I proceeded to collaborate with a 
similarly afflicted person in a perfectly 
drivelling comic opera. 

It took two months of incessant work 
to write this masterpiece, and at the mo- 
ment of going to press it is still unplaced. 
The assets for my First PLAy were nil. 

It is possible that this experience 
would have cured me, had it not been 
that at the very instant when I had 
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finally abandoned play-writing I was 
engaged by the Gaiety Theatre manage- 
ment. It was the same old Hey, Bill! 
business, but varied this time by the 
fact that one had to climb up to the 
roof to get one’s weekly stipend. 
Here, in a little room, sat a genial 
gentleman with a tableful of gold in 
front of him. The sight of this wealth, 
though I only diminished it by two 
o’goblins per week, so excited me that 


aan, 
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by the time the management hurled 
me into the street for dilatoriness and 
inefficiency I was once more in the full 
grip of the old malady. A commission 
to write a scene into “ The Dollar 
Princess’ (price fifteen pounds) re- 
duced me to a condition when only an 
operation could possibly cure me. 

The delirium was at its height when 
I went to New York in the spring of 
1909; and shortly afterwards I wrote 
a novel called A Gentleman of Leisure. 
When an ex-actor and stage-director, 
living in my hotel, said he saw a play 
in it, he only endorsed my own view. 
We dramatised it together. A year 
later, after being refused by seven 
managers, it was accepted, and tried 
out at Newhaven, Connecticut. The 
denizens of Newhaven stood it like 
men, and the management decided that 
it should be put on for a run in New 
York. I may mention that the New 
York production took place quite a 
year after the play’s acceptance. There 
was no room for it at first. 

Between Newhaven and New York 
all the men who had been Twenty 
Years In The Business swooped down 
like eagles. The script was altered and 
re-altered ; lines were written in and 
taken out ; everybody quarrelled with 
everybody else. Eventually a sort of 
second edition of the piece was pre- 
sented at the Playhouse. The critics 
were on the whole favourable, and, the 
leading actor being popular with the 
New York public, things looked pros- 
perous until the management suddenly 
transplanted the play to another 
theatre. It had just begun to take 
root again, when off we had to go to 
a third theatre. Whether this would 
have killed us or not of itself I do not 
know ; but the coup de grace was ad- 
ministered by a quarrel between the 
star and the management, ending in 
the departure of the star on the Satur- 
day night. We struggled on for a week 
with a substitute, and then died the 
death, after a hectic career on Broad- 
way of about two months. A very 
short tour followed and petered out ; 
and since then the piece has been 
playing intermittently in stock, an 
admirable institution leading to un- 
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expected cheques for {7 IIs. 34., 
£4 16s. gd., and that kind of sum. 

Everything seemed over, when the 
play was suddenly revived under 
another name in Chicago for five weeks, 
and played to fairly good business, thus 
improving matters rather after the 
fashion of a last-wicket stand. 

My earnings from A Gentleman of 
Leisure came to about four hundred 
pounds ; and unless the stock company 
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“The departure of the star on a Saturday 
night,” 
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at Indian’s Gulch, Arizona, or St. 
Petersburg, Massachusetts, decide to 
put it on for a week, I fancy that there 
is nO more coming along. 

My second operation took place quite 
recently in London, so recently that 
its humours have not yet become clear 
to me. Fifty pounds was my stipend. 

Altogether, therefore, excluding the 
few pounds I managed to get away 
with before the Aldwych and Gaiety 
managements got on to the fact that 
they were paying me two pounds a 
week too much, my total earnings 
from the drama amount to—roughly 
four hundred and sixty-five pounds. 

Does that sum adequately recom- 
pense me for the time and labour ex- 
pended ? The answer, as Mr. Asquith 
would say, is in the negative. 

There is only one way of approaching 
the stage from a writer’s point of view. 
That is, to approach it from above. 
In other words, to stand no nonsense. 
And the only way by which he may 
avoid the necessity of standing non- 
sense is to refuse absolutely to mix 
himself up in the technical side of the 
business beyond drawing his royalties. 
Let him, once his play has_ been 
accepted, resolutely decline to alter a 
word of it. If necessary, let him 
sacrifice a portion of his royalties to a 
horny-handed expert and permit him 
to do what is called the “ fixing ’’ or- 
more humorously—the “ getting the 
darned thing vight, for Heaven’s sake.”’ 
If the management object to this, to 
the point of returning the play, let him 
pocket his hundred pounds _forfeit- 
money and go on his way rejoicing as 
one who has got himself out of a bad 
job. If the management still wish to 
produce his piece, let him refuse to 
attend a single rehearsal. Actors like 
to have authors at rehearsals, but they 
are not of the slightest use. They 
look grave and important, and nod 
sagely at intervals, but beyond that 
they are ciphers. Staging a play 
is a purely professional undertaking, 
and the author, in nine cases out of ten, 
is an amateur. He may understand 
enough about crosses and positions to 
enable him to construct his play ; but 
it is very rarely that he has the ability 
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to put it on the stage : and it will save 
him an infinity of worry if he simply 
forgets about it till the first night, and 
leaves its staging in the hands of 
Providence. 

The stage, from an author’s stand- 
point, is simply Monte Carlo with a 
few dozen extra zeros added. Look 
at his chances. The market is small : 
the stage is the only shop in which only 
one article can be exposed for sale at 
a time. This means that, even if his 
play is accepted, he will probably have 
to wait a long while for a production. 

But suppose the play produced : this 
is really where the trouble begins. There 
are so few theatres that a management 
cannot pick and choose. It has to 
jump in wherever there is a vacancy ; 
and the chances are greatly against 
the theatre thus acquired being the one 
most suitable for the piece which is to 
be produced A farce needs a small 
house, a drama a large one. But if the 
Mammoth Theatre, usually reserved 
for musical comedy and melodrama, is 
the only available house, the promoters 
of The Joyous Eyebrow dare not let it 
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slip, for there are only certain seasons 
when it is expedient to produce a 
play, and to refuse the Mammoth may 
mean postponing production for another 
six months. And to postpone for six 
months means that you lose the humor- 
ous Jones and the popular Miss Smith, 
neither of whom proposes to stroll 
about London till you are ready to 


employ them. So on goes The Eye- 
brow at the Mammoth, and _ starts 
accordingly with even more than 


the usual odds against it. 

Then there is the chance that the 
humorous Jones may be funereally un- 
funny in this particular part, and that 
Miss Smith, so brisk and snappy in her 
last piece, may take her farce lines 
at comedy pace. The lighting may go 
wrong, or a hundred other things, 
causing a hitch in the first night’s per- 
formance. <A week before the opening, 
a farce of much the same type may be 
produced at a rival theatre, taking the 
wind out of the sails of The Eyebrow. 
Producing a play is one long obstacle 
race. 

Over none of these things has the 
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author the slightest control. From a 
very early moment in the proceedings 
which eventually culminate in the 
first-night performance his fate is out 
of his hands. And it is this, more than 
anything else, which makes play-writing 
a poor business for a man who can do 
anything else. 

Literature is said to be a good walk- 
ing-stick, but a bad crutch. Play- 
writing isnot even that. If other forms 
of literary work are to be described 
as a walking-stick, play-writing is a 
cracked cane. It is not safe to lean 
upon it. 

No other public is so capricious as 
the theatrical. It is the custom with 
managers to rush with contracts to the 
author of asuccess. Why, it is difficult 
to say. It has been proved over and 
over again that an author very sel- 
dom produces two popular plays in 
succession. There is one American 
author whose first play was a big 
success on both sides of the Atlantic. 
His next four pieces ran one week each. 

It is a truism to call theatrical work 
a gamble. In fact, the word gamble 
implies a certain sporting chance which 
the theatre does not really offer. 


Why, then, is everybody writing 
plays? Partly, of course, because the 


prize of success is so enormous, if it 
ever comes; but principally because of 
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the excitement of it. It is a business 
full of great moments. There is the 
moment when the play is accepted ; 
the moment when you all travel down 
together to the country town in which 
the piece is to be tried out ; the greatest 
moment of all, when the curtain rises 
on the first night. And there can 
be nothing like a first-night success for 
filling a man with a feeling of quiet 
benevolence towards all created things. 

But it is a hobby, not a business. It 
is no more a business than yachting 
or racing or gambling at Monte Carlo. 
As soon as it is treated as a business, 
it becomes a disease, and the patient 
should be sent on a voyage round the 
world. 

But even that would probably be 
of little use. He would see dramas in 
stones, farcical comedies in the running 
brooks. You would take him to the 
Taj Mahal, and he would step back, 
shade his eyes, and exclaim, “ By 
Jove! What a setting for Act Two of 
a musical comedy ! ” 

A moment later, you would miss him. 
Going in search, you would find him 
seated on a rock, writing feverishly. 
And, looking over his shoulder, you 
would these words: “The Taj 
Act One, a Bond Street 
Opening chorus of flappers 


see 


Mahal Girl. 
tea-shop. 
and nuts,” 
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NE evening, when the 
small bells in the 
lesser tower of the 
cathedral were chim- 
ing a sweet invita- 
tion to service, who 
should stroll into 

my salle d’escrime, into my fencing- 
school, but that very Count Ferdinand 
Rocco with whom I fought for my 
life, whose scheming heart it was hoped 
in superior quarters I should pierce, 
he being a doubtful friend to king and 
country ? 

He walked in, I say, after a long dis- 
appearance from Assila, and his bow left 
nothing to be desired. “‘ Bon jour, mon 
cher amt,’ said he, speaking in the 
French language, which is alone used 
in my school. “It was told me that 
Maitre Rudolf Heussler, who reigned in 
this academic hall, is dead, and that you 
teach passes in his place ? ’ 

I answered with a bow, uncertain of 
him, 

“ Ah, bah! Count Saros,” he laughed, 
“your look probes for malice in my 
innocent sentences. I bear not a whit. 

All rights reserved. 
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Shall I tell you why Iam here? I have 
meditated long and seriously on that 
fortuitous thrust of yours which dis- 
covered my lungs, and which I recognise 
belongs to your favourite Italian school 
as exemplified by Capo Ferro, that 
immortal, and which is said, in the par- 
lance of that master, to be di scannatura. 
Well, I am your pupil where that stroke 
is concerned. If you will give me a 
lesson upon it with the foils, I shall not 
be ungrateful.” 

I complied, in courtesy bound. I am 
forced to say that the rencontre was not 
to my relish, and so I will dwell no 
longer upon it. We exchanged a cold 
adieu half-an-hour later. 

The chiming bells were silent, and the 
red glory of the westering sun was gone 
from the ramparts, on one side of which 
is the fashionable promenade of Assila’s 
capital. The service in the cathedral 
was not over, and casual impulse sent 
me through the open doorway which 
leads into the north transept. 

At once there broke upon my ears 
the sound of someone singing in a 
beautiful tenor voice the anthem which 
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begins “By Thy strength Thou hast 
set fast the mountains.” And mingling 
with the singer’s notes, murmuring with 
them, rising when they rose, dying when 
they died, the great organ pealed. 

There was but a poor light in the vast 
interior. At the end of the transept I 
saw a mere handful of worshippers 
sitting in chairs by the nave. Having 
advanced a few yards, I stood by a 
pillar, finding that soothing sensation, 
that mental narcotic which good music 
sends. 

And I needed this narcotic, this vague 
comfort! Have I not told you of my 
star-high divinity, who would not come 
down to my level any more than those 
stellar points to which I have compared 
her? Katrine, daughter of Otto Thal- 
berg, who had a chateau in the moun- 
tains, I loved. I will not dilate in 
superlatives. If one loves, one loves 
that is all. And it is enough, God 
knows. And when her bright eyes give 
you no smile, and her red lips no kind 
word, and her hand no caress .. . ah, ah! 
that is suffering, ’est-ce pas ? 

I suffered, therefore. 

And, of course, I sought a possible 
rival. A girl like Katrine must give her 
love somewhere, if but in secret. I had 
heard a whisper or two which hinted 
that Nicolas, King of Assila, whose dear 
friend I was, filled a large share in 
Katrine’s heart, in her white bosom. I 
recalled a hundred times the strange 
words of that Cistercian monk in the 
affair of the Four Vaucaires, when he 
had said that Katrine would dance the 
cotillon with the man she loved, and she 
had danced it with Nicolas. What in- 
sanity, if true! And what a hopeless 
misery for me! Yet I knew her well, 
and was sure that she would never let 
Nicolas suspect, for a second, such a 
secret. She could not have him, that 
was certain—unless he should lose his 
kingdom, his throne. And it seemed to 
me, in my sorrow, that passion in a girl 
like Katrine would welcome such an 
event, would even desire it, might 


possibly even scheme for its consum- 
mation ! 

Ah, bah! to the devil with such morbid 
musings ! 
The 


I pulled myself together. 


service was finished: the few 
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people began to leave, some by the nave, 
some by the north transept, their heels 


clattering on the stone flags. - But the 
organ still continued to peal, and I sat 
down to listen to the music which 
surged with a deep rolling sound through 
the great cathedral. 

I was not alone. <A dozen chairs to 
my right, and in the row in front of me, 
was a young girl, very poorly dressed, 
kneeling upon a hassock, her face buried 
in her hands. A girl of the working 
class. 

My position enabled me to look along 
the nave, which had six lofty bays, and 
beyond the carved gates of the choir to 
where the high altar was placed under 
a rose-window in which were depicted 
the forms of angels and archangels, 
glowing with colour, with lustre. 
Above me the stone vaulting was 
merged in thick shadow a hundred and 
forty feet high. There was a gallery up 
there, in that profound, which could be 
reached by a staircase running round 
and inside one of the towers. I hada 
tolerable acquaintance with the interior 
of the cathedral, as you are going to find 
out—an acquaintance which, before 
midnight, was to put a breaking-strain 
upon my nerves, and they are tough 
enough, believe me. 

The girl rose from her kneeling 
posture, and sat listening, like mysell, 
to the majestic voice of the organ rolling 
through the abandoned aisles, and nave, 
and chapels, and galleries. Presently 
the sound ceased. A few seconds later 
I saw the player emerge, coming for- 
ward between the choir-stalls. He 
opened the iron grille, descended the 
three steps, crossed the chancel. At the 
same moment the girl rose and went to 
meet him. I did not know then, though 
I was soon to make the discovery, that 
the musician was stone blind. 

The girl put her left hand on the 
other’s shoulder. It was a gesture of 
compassion rather than of guidance, for 
this organist had spent a score of years 
in the cathedral and its precincts, and 
with a mental eye he saw every stone 
and the crannies in it, and the columns, 
the frescoes, the stairways, the tombs, 
and had no need of any directing hand 
or word. 
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I regarded him contemplatively as he 
came down the nave. He had an oval, 
delicate face ; the face of a mystic, a 
poet, of one who is always dreaming, 
dreaming in eternal dark the strange, 
formless dreams of the always-blind, 
who have never seen anybody or any- 
thing. 

Then I glanced at his companion, 
whose face was now easily to be seen. 

A shock of amazement stiffened me in 
my chair. I looked a second time-—a 
third, dumbfounded, yet believing. 
It was the face of Katrine ! 

Katrine in the costume of a poor 
working girl, in tatters, almost, seeming 
to lead this blind man. Her gaze did 
not travel in my direction. The two 
passed, turned into the transept, and so 
out from the cathedral. 

I permitted them fifteen seconds’ start. 

The poorer quarter of the city is east- 
ward of the cathedral, descending by 
long stages to the river which heaves a 
soiled flood between the piers of three 
bridges. Beyond this river are the 
marshes, sadly undrained. The even- 
ing was one of sultriness, and the air 
heavy, stagnant, tainted. 

Katrine and her companion went for- 
ward unhesitatingly through a purlieu 
of badly-lighted streets and turned into 
a lane near the quay. Suddenly they 
stopped; I heard a knock; they 
vanished. 

I reconnoitred with care. The only 
light which glimmered through the short 
lane came from a lamp at an end of it. 
The house into which they had gone was 
at one time an inn, for the iron frame 
from which a signboard had once swung 
jutted out over the low door. 

Concealed in the dark mouth of an 
alley opposite I found time for medita- 
tion. Katrine, my beloved, was in that 
unsavoury-looking old house with the 
blind organ-player, and she so strangely 
disguised. I did her no injustice in any 
surmising which tried to lighten the 
darkness. Jealousy did not torture me. 
I only wondered, wondered, and I was 
still engaged on that profitless occupa- 
tion when I perceived someone else 
coming up the lane, picking his way 
carefully through the mud. The mo- 
ment I recognised him I felt that he, 
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also, would find admittance to the old 
house. He did. 

This man was Ferdinand Rocco. 

Even then jealousy found no part in 
my continued surprise. Assila’s cosmo- 
politan capital reeks with conspiracy, 
with ferment of discontented spirits. 
Count Rocco, the once strong minister, 
had returned. He had been feared so 
much that I had been compelled; inno- 
cently enough, to strike at his life. 
Why was he feared, this man of in- 
trigue ? I suspected that he knew too 
much. He had almost certainly come 
back for his revenge. As he was in this 
house with Katrine, she was probably 
his tool. 

He emerged after a few minutes and 
took himself off. Katrine still re- 
mained. 

A yellow dog slunk past the mouth of 
my alley, and catching sight of me 
sprang aside with a yelp of defiance. 
Nearly an hour elapsed. I could stand 
it no longer. I crossed the lane. Sud- 
denly a figure loomed unexpectedly out 
of the darkness and raised a hand to 
knock upon the door. Quickly as I 
stepped back, the figure was too sharp 
for me. 

“ Ah, so that is you, Count Saros ? ”’ 

Pardi! that was yet another surprise. 
I was looking into the face of Nicolas of 
Assila ! 

I will confess that then I did feel a 
dart, a stab, a deadly pang which hurt 
more than a clean thrust of Andrea 
Ferrara. What was the king doing 
outside this house which held Katrine ? 

I gripped that thought as one catches 
a snake by the throat to strangle it. 
Never man had a truer friend than I in 
Nicolas, who so honoured me in becom- 
ing my illustrious pupil in the rapier 
game, and in seeking my companionship 
in those secret adventures which his 
romantic soul cherished. 

“It is I, sire,’ was my response. 

‘““What were you about to do?” 

‘“ Knock at that door.” 

“How strange !”’ 

“Why, sire?” 

“Because such was my intention.” 

“Two others have preceded you.” 

“The Count Rocco and the Lady 
Katrine.” 
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“You saw them, sire ? ” 

‘“‘ Obviously.” 

‘And you saw me? ” 

‘“ T have been waiting an hour for you 
to go away.” 

“Then you do not admit me to your 
present confidence ? ”’ 

“Tf I do not come out in fifteen 
minutes’ time, you will knock in just the 
same way as you hear me—so. Climb 
to the highest floor and wait on the land- 
ing there.—Hide, Martin!” 

I slipped aside as the door opened. 
Nicolas vanished. 

He had permitted me fifteen minutes : 
I waited but three. I had given no 
promise, and then the knowledge that 
he had gone alone into a likely hornets’ 
nest spurred me. I imitated his knock. 
A woman with a pleasant face and 
shrewd eyes opened to me. I gave her 
anod and went straight forward without 
a look to right or left. 

Half-a-dozen flights of wooden stairs, 
very shallow, rat-gnawed, took me to 
the upper landing. I made no sound in 
ascending the last flight. Three doors 
opened from the landing. All were 
closed. A light streamed from under 
one, badly fitted, with a full inch of 
space between it and the floor. No 
sound could I detect. I stooped and 
peered through the keyhole, and right 
before me, at the farther end of the 
room, I saw a young girl sitting facing 
the handful of fire. Her back was to- 
wards the room and a shawl over her 
shoulders and hair. She was Katrine— 
as I had seen her in the cathedral. 

I waited a couple of minutes. She 
did not stir. The room was quiet as the 
grave. All I could see was a table with 
a cheap lamp upon a red cloth, and 
Katrine by the fireplace. There could 
be no one else here, apparently. I took 
hold of the handle, and was on the point 
of entering when, with dramatic abrupt- 
ness, came the voice of Nicolas, speaking 
with intense emphasis : 

“She is as dear to you as that ? 

“Never mistress was so beloved,” 
answered the voice of the blind organist. 

I started as if a scorpion had nipped 
me. 

“You owe to her solace in your great 
misfortune ? Allow me to put an 
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earnest question: you find in your 
music contentment ? ”’ 

“A tranquil mind, monsieur, yes.” 

I breathed easily again. They had 
been speaking of the muse of music. 

‘“ Ah, ah!” said Nicolas thoughtfully. 
“Tt is good of you to tolerate my in- 
trusion here.”’ 

“You are not the first, monsieur. 
Tell him so, mademoiselle.”’ 

Katrine, appealed to, made no sound, 
did not turn her face, deceiving herself ; 
for it was evident that Nicolas knew 
perfectly well who she was. He ven- 
tured— 

“You owe this charming com- 
panionship to your music, then ? ”’ 

“ It drew Mademoiselle Thalberg here 
as it did you. She isa poor girl—a girl 
of the people. She comes to me for 
lessons, and she sings to me—to my 
playing of the violin, for I play that 
also, monsieur. She is a gleam of sun- 
shine. Only I cannot make her under- 
stand that I want for nothing ; that I 
am contented. She tries to spur me to 
ambition ; speaks of power, of a king- 
dom, of acrown. Of course, monsieur, 
she alludes to my music, to the heights 
reached by the great professors.” 

“Yes, yes; that is her meaning, of 
course,’”’ said Nicolas, very slowly. 

“And although it is a wonderful 
kingdom, monsieur,’’ continued the 
other in his melancholy voice, “ yet I 
have no longing to climb to the highest 
steps of its throne.”’ 

“In which case a king is no happier 
than you ?’ 

‘“‘T would not change places with the 
greatest on earth.” 

I saw Katrine move slightly. 

‘I almost believe you,’ answered 
Nicolas in the same slow, deliberate 
tone. ‘ Listen, my friend. I am not 
without influence in Assila. I can do 
you good, if you will.” 

‘You mean advancement ? I thank 
you, but I decline. I am often pitied 
because I am blind; because I have 
never seen the sun whose rays I feel, nor 
the trees whose voices I hear, nor the 
flowers whose perfumed breath awakes 
in me such passionate longing. I re- 
peat, I want for nothing, and would not 
barter my dreams, my ecstasies—call 
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them what you like—which inspire my 
playing, which transfigure it, for ball 
and sceptre, a jewelled crown, domina- 
tion of armies. These things, about 
which Mademoiselle Thalberg sometimes 
loves to talk, are to me matters for 
amusement, almost for compassion.”’ 

The sound of a chair being pushed 
back sent me swiftly down the stair- 
case. I left the house without ad- 
venture, and was rejoined by Nicolas a 
minute later. He said no word as we 
walked away together, but kept his 
eyes fixed upon the ground ; and a full 
ten minutes elapsed before he broke 
the silence. 

“Count,” said he dejectedly, “I 
have learnt a lesson. My kingdom has 
the worth of a bubble ere it bursts.”’ 

I made no answer. 

“Tam not sure that it has not burst 
already.” 

I was still silent. 

“ The devil! What are you thinking 
about ?”’ he exclaimed angrily. 

“That you have work for me, 
sire.”” 

He threw up his head. “ True. 
Martin, you know the little chapel of 
the Madonna which abuts from the 
cathedral at the south-west extre- 
mity ?”’ 

“Yes, sire.” 

“Tt has two doors. One is called the 
Porch of the Innocents. Wait near 
there, in concealment, between the hours 
of ten and midnight. You will see five 
people enter, either together or singly. 
When the fifth has gone into the chapel, 
you will follow.” 

“That is perfectly clear.” 

“You will get as near to these five 
people as you can without being dis- 
covered ; and you will wait.” 

“For what, sire ? ”’ 

‘“ Just wait.” 

“ T will do so.’ 

“And you may bring, under your 
cloak, that inordinately long Italian 
rapier, with the ringed guard, with the 
inscription ‘ Sans pitié’ on its monstrous 
five-foot blade.” 

“T will not forget. 

“And remember, Martin, one must 
not lightly desecrate the house of God.”’ 

““T will remember, sire.”’ 
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When I passed under the Porch of the 
Innocents ten notes surged from the 
clock-tower high in the upper dark. I 
tried the handle of the door. It turned 
under my grip, and the thick, riveted 
portal swung inwards under pressure. 
This was no matter for surprise, since 
five men would not arrange a secret 
meeting here without previously making 
sure of ingress. I decided to go in, 
closing the door after me. This left me 
in utter blackness. 

I was in the little chapel of the 
Madonna, which opened from an aisle 
at the south-west extremity of the 
cathedral, and which was furnished with 
half-a-dozen rush-bottomed chairs and 
an altar. Although privacy was se- 
cured by a second door facing the porch 
entrance, the little chapel had no roof 
save the immensely lofty vaulting of the 
aisle itself. At a height of fifty feet a 
gallery ran along the outer wall, a 
gallery with carved pillars and an ex- 
quisite tracery of stonework between 
them. Anyone in this gallery, there- 
fore, could look down into the interior 
of the chapel, and across it to the 
massive pillars of the aisle. 

I waited, I say, in a profound gloom 
and a silence deep as the sea, which 
seemed to press upon me from the vast 
height of the place, causing a touch of 
lethargy, of sleepiness, which was shat- 
tered by the sound of footsteps ap- 
proaching the porch. At first I drew 
back against a wall, but when I heard 
the splutter of an ignited match I made 
a dart for the door which led into the 
aisle. At a distance of a dozen paces I 
halted and looked back. Two persons 
had entered the chapel. One was 
Katrine, holding a lighted candle ; the 
other her blind companion. 

He had come here, doubtless, for a 
quiet hour with his beloved organ, and 
having brought him, Katrine would go. 
But she did nothing of the sort. She 
applied her light to the two tall tapers 
on the altar, and I heard her beseech— 
“We will kneel together, dear master, 
for five minutes.” 

He sank to his knees, but Katrine 
went to the porch door and stood look- 
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Three minutes passed, and 
then I heard more footsteps. Three 
others appeared, three men. I recog- 
nised Rocco immediately ; the remain- 
ing two I knew not. 

They came in and closed the heavy 
door. The blind man started to his 
feet. Katrine said soothingly, “ They 
are only friends come-——’’ and I heard 
not another word, because Rocco 
crossed over to the door leading to the 
aisle, banged it to, and dropped into 
place a securing bar. 

I was cut off; could see nothing, 
could catch but the faintest murmur of 
voices in the chapel. 

I swallowed an oath. Fool to have 
left the chapel! I should have con- 
cealed myself in some corner of it— 
behind the altar, even. As it was, I 
might have been a thousand miles away. 

Suddenly illumination relieved my 
chagrin. I remembered a door at the 
bottom of the great tower which ad- 
mitted to an inner staircase leading to 
the gallery I have mentioned. Suff- 
cient light filtered through the high, 
stained windows to guide me to this 
interior door—a mere slit in the stone. 
The staircase wound round spirally, 
broken in places, in pitch darkness. It 
ascended right to the summit of the 
tower from which rose the mighty 
spire ; but I quitted it on reaching the 
aperture which led to the gallery. I 
turned leftward, stepping on my toes, 
and I cameto the chapelof the Madonna, 
from which the gleam of the lighted altar 
tapers rose but a few feet intotheshadows. 

A growl of voices reached my ears. 
That was all. The distance of fifty feet 
between me and the speakers was far 
too great. 

Perdition! Was I to be beaten at 
every turn? The king, who had many 
private sources of information, and who 
had known of this meeting, had sent me 
to learn what I could, and that was 
likely to be but a poor modicum. 

I leaned over the fretted stonework 
and perceived, faintly reflecting the far- 
down tapers, the rich glass of a large 
window in this outside wall, which 
figured three angels in meditation. 
Three slender stone columns divided 
the leaded panes, and on either side, 
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set in niches one above the other, was a 
perpendicular row of figures represent- 
ing the ancient patriarchs, having a 
crook in one hand, a scroll in the other. 

This was a means of descent which 
would take me appreciably nearer. I 
threw aside one or two garments, placed 
between my teeth that lengthy rapier in 
a leather scabbard about which Nicolas 
had spoken, climbed over the carved 
front of the gallery, and lowered myself 
by holding on to the tracery of it. By 
this means I found foothold in the niche 
in which was placed the topmost sculp- 
tured figure. I clung there, a fly upon 
the wall, in almost perfect darkness, the 
stone flags forty feet below. 

Ticklish work, you will allow. There 
were seven more figures in the row 
below me. To reach down to one I had 
to swing from that above, and the 
thought that it would come away in my 
grip sent a trickle of ice down my spine 
to cool me. 

But slowly I came within hearing 
distance, catching a word here and 
there. Yet, as you will understand, I 
had lost much time, so that when at 
last I was in some sort of a position for 
listening I was puzzled through lack of 
context. 

“ If I had eyes to see you, I might be 
sure that I am not dreaming,’’ said the 
man without sight. ‘‘ You may con- 
vince me that I do indeed hear you, but 
it is a colossal jest, a strange game.” 

“Should I jest with you ? ”’ asked the 
voice of Katrine, and the quivering 
earnestness of it answered its own 
question. 

“Ah, you are there, child ? ’’ replied 
the other. ‘‘ You heard what has just 
been told me ? ”’ 

“Let me add to it. I am indeed 
Katrine Thalberg, but the Baron Otto 
Thalberg is my father.” 

“So,” said the other, very solemnly, 
after a long pause. ‘‘I have heard of 
the Lady Katrine. You came to me, 
then, not as a pitying admirer of my 
music, not as a poor pupil, but as a 
conspirator ? ”’ 

“As your true friend, sire.’ 

‘“T would it had been otherwise.”’ 

The voice of Count Rocco inter- 
posed : ‘‘ The Lady Katrine has been of 
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great help to the cause, and we are 
grateful to her. Come, sire, we await 
your decision. One word of affirma- 
tion, of agreement, of command. You 
need do no more. I assure you that a 
thousand devoted servants, a thousand 
swords wait upon your acquiescence.” 

So much I heard, and the bewilder- 
ment of it would have affected me still 
more deeply but for an accursed cramp 
which gripped the sinews of my right 
leg and sent groan after groan of agony 
from my lips. The sound must have 
penetrated the consciousness of the 
party below had they not been so intent 
on their own matter. 

My left arm embraced the marble 
effigy of one of the minor prophets, into 
whose niche I struggled in vain to 
squeeze myself for additional security. 
Below, Katrine was standing on one side 
of the little altar, Rocco on the other, 
and the blind organ-player between 
them. The two remaining men stood 
at the other extremity of the chapel, 
with their backs against the wall. I 
must say I did not like the look of those 
two silent fellows at all. 

‘“‘ Give me your hand,” said the blind 
man abruptly to Katrine. He held it 
between his palms. “It is flesh and 
blood, and I must then grasp the reality 
of this stupendous awakening. When 
you tell me, my friends, that only live 
men rule in Assila’s throne, men of 
force, of physical and mental power, you 
tell me nothing new. And when you 
add that, two years before the birth of 
Nicolas, he was preceded by a still-born 
child, you remind me only of what is 
common knowledge. But when you 
affirm, and swear that you have proofs, 
that the child was not born dead, but 
blind, and that I—I am no other than 
he, then you strike at my very senses, 
and they are numbed, paralysed by the 
shock.” 

“It is but momentary, sire,”’ urged 
Rocco. “‘ The report that the child 
was still-born was necessary, for, as you 
say, only strong men rule in Assila. 
The boy was secreted away, but never 
lost sight of ; and he—that is, yourself— 
was allowed to fill but a lowly position 
in order that he might never dream 
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“ Yet am I not still blind ? ” 

“True, sire ; but you have the mind 
of a ruler.” 

“A false flattery. A visionary, 
rather. Nicolas, my _brother—how 
strange that sounds !—he is the strong 
king.” 

“A bad one, sire.”’ 

“What of him, if you justify my 
claim ? ” 

Katrine answered quickly—“ He will 
be exiled, sire.” 

“You are sure of that ? 

“Yes, yes; it was promised to me.’ 

Still holding her hands in his, the 
blind man seemed to peer into the 
depths of her eyes. ‘‘Why do you 
imperil yourself in such schemes as 
these ?”’ he asked gravely. “It is 
strange, because now and then I have 
heard it whispered that Otto Thalberg’s 
daughter thinks too much of King 
Nicolas for the good of her soul.” 

I heard no reply from Katrine. By 
this time I had got the mastery of my 
cramp, yet I was far from being able to 
give a proper attention to the dialogue, 
and that for the very simple and danger- 
ous reason that the ancient figure of the 
ancient prophet showed horrible signs 
of coming loose from its niche under the 
weight of my position upon it ! 

Rocco interposed. “‘ We await your 
permission to go forward, sire. Much 
has been done in secret, but an ex- 
pression of your willingness is now im- 
perative. It is all we ask at present.” 

““ My brother knows ? ” 

“Of your existence? Yes. There 
is little that can be kept from him and 
his creature Martin Saros.” 

“It was he who visited you to-day, 
sire,” interjected Katrine. 

“Ah! In that case he suspects 
forces at work ? ” 

“Tt is likely enough,” said Rocco 
with a shrug of his shoulders. 

“And that does not make you 
afraid ? ”’ 

“Oh, we are able to deal with him.” 

“You hint at no personal injury ? ” 

“No, sire,’ cried Katrine. ‘‘ He will 
be exiled, I repeat. If I thought other- 
wise, [—-[——”’ 

‘““T should not advise a further waste 
of time,” interposed Rocco impatiently. 
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“Every passing hour is important. 
The King 3 

‘““—is here!” interrupted a calm 
voice. 

Nicolas stepped from behind thealtar! 

He had arrived before me. 

Katrine uttered a low cry of astonish- 
ment. 

The blind man folded his arms ; his 
head drooped ; he remained perfectly 
motionless. 

I measured with my eye the distance 
between me and the stone flags of the 
chapel. It was far too great for a 
jump. 

I will do Count Rocco the justice to 
admit that, brought up suddenly in this 
dramatic fashion, he maintained an 
admirable coolness. 

“You are here—yes,” said he, in- 
solently. ‘‘ That does not surprise one 
who knows your habits. It was to be 
expected—and provided against. This 
is not so much a secret meeting-place as 
a trap!” 

He motioned to the two silent figures 
against the wall. 

An assassination, by the great devil ! 

Katrine flung herself before the king. 
She shrieked, ‘‘ No—no—no! Re- 
member your promise ! ” 

That wild cry of agony sent a terrible 
shiver down my spine. 

The two silent figures leaped forward, 
and in the right hand of each I saw steel 
flash. 

Nicolas, the calmest there, moved not 
an inch. He simply cried out, in a 
ringing tone, “‘ Where are you, Count 
Saros ? ” 

“Here, sire!” 

The depth of the leap even then might 
have made me pause, but the marble 
effigy came away from its socket at that 
instant, and down we went together. 
The thing shivered with a fearful crash 
upon the stones, and for a full five 
seconds’ interval I groped in a mental 
darkness, having a sensation that my 
brain had been struck by a steam- 
hammer, and altogether at the mercy of 
those assassins. 

The king saved me, and himself, by 
dashing the two tapers to the ground. 
An instant later he felled one of the 
villains by a splintering blow with a 
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chair which he caught up. The other 
bolted through the porch door which 
Katrine tugged open. I got to my feet 
in time to snatch up my long Italian 
rapier, which had fallen with me, and 
to cut off from the open doorway Count 
Rocco, whose figure I could just discern. 

I thrust at him in a wild lunge which 
Capo Ferro, that immortal sworder, 
would have wholly discredited. It went 
an inch wide, and before I could recover 
he had stepped back and vanished 
through the other door which led into 
the aisle—the north aisle of the nave, 
to be precise. 

I went after him like a tempest. 

These things take time to relate ; as 
a matter of fact, ten seconds only had 
elapsed between my tumble and my 
rush into the body of the cathedral after 
Rocco’s shadowy figure. 

It was absolutely dark in the aisle, 
and if the fellow had stayed there I 
might have missed him, but he ran 
straight on into the broad nave, turned 
sharply to the left and made for the 
choir-stalls. Here there was sufficient 
light, for the painted panes of the great 
rose-window at that end admitted the 
sheen of the full moon, which was 
shining, in wan, spectral colouring. 

The closed gates of the choir, elabor- 
ately carved into a history of the 
Magdalene, momentarily stopped him. 
I howled, “‘ Surrender, you scoundrel !” 

He vaulted over the obstacle, beating 
me for quickness. I followed him, 
inflamed with a sort of madness. His 
panting breath told me that he still 
fled. At last he reached that slit of 
a doorway at the bottom of the great 
tower, and was in hiding on the 
darkened steps. The narrow stone 
stairs were broken in places, and in 
places, also, an iron bar extended from 
wall to wall in the round tower, 
strengthening them. I collided with 
these obstacles, stumbled a dozen times 
over the rotting steps, and emerged at 
last, after a desperate climb of a hun- 
dred and eighty feet, upon the tower 
roof. 

At once a flood of moonlight burst 
upon my eyes, dazed by the dark of the 
inner stairway. The battlements stood 
vividly silhouetted against a deep 
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The girl rose from her kneeling position, and sat listening, like myseli, 
to the majestic voice of the organ (fage 798). 
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indigo sky speckled with points of light 
from the stars. From the centre of the 
tower arose the spire, the enormous spire 
of lead-covered wood, of five thousand 
pieces, octagonal, crocketed along its 
edges to the iron cross that crowned its 
two-hundred-foot majesty. 

The wind whistled round this spire, 
the shrill wind of high spaces, rising and 
dying and_rising again. 

Where was Rocco ? 

I howled, ‘‘ I see you, scoundrel and 
vagabond !’ 

But I did not him at all. I 
rushed round and round the spire, which 
flung a broad, black shadow along one 
side of the roof; but my quarry had 
disappeared. I looked up with an idea 
of finding him in the act of climbing the 
dizzy steeple, but he was not there. 
Had he jumped from the parapet ? 
maddest of the 
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Not unless he was 
mad. 
Where, then—ah! a _hiding-place 


still remained to him. I had not looked 
into the interior of the spire, which 
could be reached through a doorway in 
the sloping surface. 

The door refused to give. Rocco was 
at the other side. I got my shoulder 
against it and it yielded slowly. Sud- 
denly it burst open, and I sprawled 
headlong. 

If the coward had had his wits about 
him he might have pounced on me, but 
he fled still. There was a fairly wide 
ledge round the inside of the steeple, 
and in the centre of the enclosed space a 
drop which went straight down into the 
vaults of the cathedral. This space was 
bridged by a windlass from which 
dangled a rope, and which was used for 
the sole purpose of raising building 
material to the tower roof. 

My quarry, I say, flew round the ledge 
between the inside of the spire wall and 
that terrible hole ; and here again I had 
no clear view of him, since the only 
light came through the narrow doorway 
and the slits in the spire’s surface. I 
followed, flinging at him more names 
than I care toremember. He flew four 
times round the platform, and then my 


(The next adventure of Count Saros will appear in thi 
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heart seemed to rise into my mouth as 
he poised himself for a leap for the 
swinging rope which went down into 
that darkened abyss. 

“Stop!” I yelled. 

But he jumped as I shouted. More, 
he caught the rope, but with one hand 
only. In the dim light I saw his body 
swing round under the impetus of his 
spring, and the movement tore his 
fingers from their grip. 

A fearful scream broke from him— 
ia My God!” 

Only those two words, only that 
single cry, but enough to turn me faint 
with sudden emotion, with something 
like horror. 

It was the voice, not of Count Rocco, 
but of the blind man ! 

The semi-darkness had deceived me. 

Even in the second of realisation, and 
while I staggered back, hands to my 
ears, the man was falling, falling through 
the abyss. 

When I permitted my ears their 
function I could hear nothing save the 
eerie cry of the wind through the narrow 
apertures in the spire, and the creaking 
of the mighty pinnacle as it swung to 
and fro, majestically, under the buffets 
of that aerial commotion. 


If Count Ferdinand Rocco would only 
appear once more, unexpectedly, at my 
salle d’escrime on the Ramparts ! 

And was that blind man the king’s 
own brother—submerged because of 
that fatal physical defect which made 
him unfit to rule in a kingdom of men ? 
Presumably. It would seem so. You 
know as much as I. 

Katrine went off that eventful night 
to her father’s chateau, the chateau of 
the Baron Thalberg—that savage old 
recluse—in the mountains, where the 
desolate pine-trees climb up in serried 
ranks, and the were-wolf yells. I have 
yet to tell you how I went after her, 
into that forbidding chateau. And did 
she really love Nicolas, and seek to 
depose him from a height which she 
could not reach and keep her passion 
pure ? I must believe it. 

L. J. BEESTON. 
March issue of THE 


Patt MALL MaGAZINE under the title ‘‘ The Three Vultures.’’) 








I clung there, a fly upon the wall, in almost perfect darkness, the stone 
flags forty feet below (fage 202). 
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BY Herman Scheffauer. 
INustrafed by - Jan Gordon.. 


P HEN the city of Hol- 
= car declared that it 

>) would build a great 
— and lofty tower to 
commemorate its 
founding, the rival city of Orchasse 
boasted that it would erect one still 
greater and loftier. When it was known 
that Holcar’s tower was to be square, 
Orchasse announced that its own would 
be circular. When Holcar expressed 
its preference for limestone, Orchasse 
declared itself passionately addicted to 
granite. 

There ensued a feverish struggle be- 
tween the two cities. Each strove to 
begin its tower first. Each chose a site 
in the very centre of its largest public 
park. And work began. 

“ Let us build for a thousand years ! 
said the proud city of Holcar. 





” 


“Let us build for two thousand 
years !’’ cried Orchasse defiantly. 

A great square excavation, measuring 
fivehundredtrabats' at its sides, yawned 
in the yellow clay of Holcar’s park. 
After a week the bed-rock lay exposed. 

In the public park at Orchasse there 
was a similar pit, but circular in shape, 
likewise exposing the stratum of rock. 
It measured five hundred and sixty-four 
and one-fifth trabats in diameter. 

This, as everyone knows, is equal in 
area to a square of five hundred trabats. 
Orchasse was not to be outdone in the 
size of its foundations. 

The foundations were laid, and 
steadily in each city the cyclopean 
walls began to rise. They resembled 

1 Trabat: a lincar measure of this land— 


consisting of 11 prellos, a prello being about 
equal to the English inch. 
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the walls of an impregnable fortress. 
Great masts and scaffolding reared aloft. 
All day long the ponderous ashlars 
soared into the air, floating from the 
steel cables of the derrick-booms, and 
settling slowly into their places. The 
scaffolding swarmed with masons who 
toiled like madmen out of civic pride 
and for good wages. 

In a few months the top of each struc- 
ture was already higher than any build- 
ing in either city: higher than the 
domes of their court-houses, higher than 
the steeples of their churches. 

From the top of each the other was 
plainly visible up and down the valley. 
From each flew its silken civic banner, 
broadly and defiantly to the breeze. 

The great granite cube of Holcar 
mounted four hundred trabats six 
prellos into the air. The great lime- 
stone cylinder of Orchasse mounted four 
hundred trabats six prellos into the air. 

Then came a pause. More funds 
were collected. Orchasse recommenced 
building. Holcar resumed activities 
the next day. The architects of the 
square tower advised a slight ledge or 
off-set in the wall every five hundred 
trabats—but no more than the slight 
inward taper of the circular structure 
at Orchasse. 

The two towers had now reached a 
height of more than seven hundred 
trabats. 

In misty weather their tops were 
already hidden. They had reached 
the level of the clouds. The two 
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towns sneered at the city of Arcopim, 
which had prided itself on its jerry- 
built sky-scrapers—mere skeletons of 
steel with a skin of stone. 

“For a thousand years!’”’ cried 
Holcar, breathlessly. 

“For two thousand ! ”’ 
chasse. 

The preachers of the two towns 
prophesied a pestilence as a chastise- 
ment for these impious works. 

“Our city is absolutely sanitary ! 
replied the Holcarites proudly. 

“Our Board of Health is the best in 
the world!” retorted the Orchassians 
with pride. 

The preachers drew dismal pictures 
of black-bellied clouds whose writhing 
jaws would spit thunderbolts against 
these sky-defying towers and fuse them 
into lava. 

“We have taken the precaution to 
equip our towers with the latest light- 
ning-conductors,’ answered the two 
cities. 

The preachers threatened them with 
Babel and the confusion of tongues. 

But that threat frightened neither 
citv. Theirs was already a cosmo- 
politan population. The foremen of 
the works spoke many languages. 

For nine hundred trabats the towers 
now reared into the air. They were 
visible far out at sea—the square, 
truncated mass of Holcar and the 
rounded pile of Orchasse. 

Soon, all in conformity with a great 
law, the difficulty of building increased 


panted Or- 
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with the square of every ten additional 
trabats of height—at last with every 


trabat. 

Yet neither city would cease its 
struggle. The two eyed each other 
with the old fanatic jealousy, hired 


informers to spy on the progress each 
made and kept pace with it, trabat 
for trabat, prello for prello. 

Then Holcar began to build by night 
as well as by day—with the aid of huge 
gas-torches and electric arc-lights. 

A day or two later, high above the 
luminous patch of mist where Orchasse 
lay outspread beneath the nightly 


heavens, arc-lights and_ gas-torches 
began to glare. 
The towers blazed unto the firma- 


ment like ever-climbing altars, studded 
with fierce, wind-blown lights. And the 
work upon them went on without pause. 

The citizens of both towns went 
about with elevated heads and noses, 
haughtier than ever before. Part of 
this stiff-necked attitude, however, was 
due to the fixed, backward inclination of 
the head induced by constantly gazing 
at the tops of their respective towers. 

“Our tower will be the higher, be- 
cause the square plan is the stronger,” 
boasted Holcar. 

“Ours will not only be the higher, 
but it will last the longer, for the circular 
plan offers less resistance to the wind ! ” 
retorted Orchasse. 

An altitude of one thousand trabats 


was reached by Holcar—the same 
height a day or two afterwards by 
Orchasse. Holcar soared to twelve 


hundred trabats; Orchasse overtook 
this in twenty-four hours. Fifteen 
hundred trabats was reached simultane- 
ously by the towers of both cities. 
Then a strange palsy seemed to fall 
upon the two towers and the two towns. 
They had reached the limits of their 
endurance. Their funds, their dogged 
perseverance and their titanic strength 
were all exhausted. 
It was as if the heavens had cried: 
“So far shall ye climb and no farther ! ” 
Neither city could glory in its achieve- 


ment—for the achievement, though 
great, had a fellow. Each began to 


lament that it had been led to rear its 
accursed masses of stone. 
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Had Orchasse only been content to 
let Holcar pile up its senseless edifice ! 
What an opportunity it would have 
been to mock at Holcar—to call it 
“ Holcar’s Folly ” ! 

Had Holcar only been wise enough to 
abandon its design as soon as Orchasse 
had wind of it! 

Now each tower stood annulled by 
the other. The cities were equal again, 
only poorer and more exhausted. 

The monuments of glory had become 
monuments of shame. Babel had re- 
peated itself. The preachers triumphed 
in denunciation. The unassailable bar- 
riers of the air were stronger than ashlars 
of stone or muscles of steel. They were 
stronger even than gold, which both 
cities held to be the mightiest of all 
superhuman forces. 

Futility! Futility ! 

One day a remarkable personage ap- 
peared in audience before the Town 
Council at Orchasse. 

This man called himself 
Treharanac and described himself as a 
““ Master of Matter and Energetics.” 

He was a very large man, with a 
reddish face and a white, bushy, sena- 
torial beard. His thick and silken hair 
surrounded his head like a halo—as if 
each separate hair radiated like a ray 
of light or His bearing was 
stately, and his entire being seemed 
charged with a tremendous vitality, as 
though inexhaustible source of 
dynamic energy lay within him. 

He declared before the Councillors 
that he had discovered a new affinity 
between mind and matter, between the 
organic and the inorganic world—most 
marvellous of all, between moral force 
and physical force! He was the latter- 
day prophet of the old, old dictum: 
‘““ Mind over matter.” 

He offered the city his services. He 
flaunted a parchment in the solemn and 
sheepish faces of the Town Councillors. 
It was a contract. 

In this it was written that for the sum 
of forty thousand kurlodins ' he would 
‘continue ”’ the tower of 


Pri yfesse or 


force. 


some 


undertake to 

Orchasse. 
“What!” 
1 Kurlodin: a silver coin, 

three shillings and sixpence. 


Coun- 
about 


cried one of the 


value 





Great masts and scaffolding reared aloft. All day long the ponderous ashlars 
soared into the air, floating from the steel cables of the derrick- 
booms, and settling slowly into their places (faye 209). 





From the cracks in the shed there streamed a wila, intolerable glare—a whitish blaze... that 
sent sheets of withering light, sharp as naked sword-blades, into the heavens (fage 274). 
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cillors, ‘‘ you mean that you will under- 
take to build it higher ? ’ 

‘“ Not to build it higher,’’ answered 
Professor Treharanac, bowing very 
gravely and smiling, ‘‘ but to cause it to 
grow higher.” 

“To grow higher! What! Of it- 
self ?’’ asked another Councillor, puffing 
and sneering. ‘“‘ You? How do you 
mean to accomplish that? ”’ 

‘Tf I were to reveal that,’’ answered 
the scientist, bowing again, “it would 
be quite unnecessary for you to pay me 
forty thousand kurlodins.”’ 

He would cause the tower to grow 
three trabats or more a day. If in 
thirty days it had not attained an ad- 
ditional height of a hundred trabats, he 
was to forfeit his entire fee. 

These terms, despite the mystery of 
the man and his method, were deemed 


just. The parchment scroll was signed 
by the Mayor of Orchasse, Serra 
Murriff. 


The whole city quivered with ex- 
pectancy. Holcar heard of the nego- 
tiations with Treharanac, and uttered 
its mind freely concerning the credulity 
of Orchasse, and of the charlatan to 
whom it was stupidly resorting for help. 

The preachers of both cities de- 
nounced the whole project as a traffic 
with evil powers. 

Professor Treharanac dug a narrow 
pit at the base of the round tower until 
he reached the level of the bed-rock. 
Over the entrance to this shaft he 
erected a small shed with a stout door 
and lock. Thick electric cables were 
led from the local Power House— 
descended like long, black serpents from 
their poles and writhed into the little 
shed built over the pit against the 
tower. Through these cables pulsed 
terrific currents of electricity. 

Orchasse watched every move. 
car was greatly disturbed. 

“Now,” said the scientist, ‘‘ before 
I can set these natural forces to work, 
you must bring me your greatest moral 
forces! These I must co-ordinate with 
certain natural energies, partly chemi- 
cal, partly dynamic. We must assist 
the ascendency of these with the urging 
and impetus of moral qualities. In this 
fashion does mind triumph over matter, 


Hol- 
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thus does the great law of energy make 
matter animate and obedient to man’s 
will—at least to my will. Bring me, 
first of all, your finest, your strongest, 
your very best moral qualities ! ”’ 

For a space Orchasse was taken 
aback. Then it brought the Professor 
the Courage of its soldiers, a round thing, 
like a great orange or a painted cannon- 
ball—blood-red and warm. The Pro- 
fessor took the globe and vanished into 
his little hut. 

For three long, intolerable days there 
was silence, darkness, a nervous strain 
that grew slowly to a hysterical despair. 

At eleven o'clock on the night of 
the fourth day a greenish lightning-flash 
burst over Orchasse. For a moment 
the round tower was flung as a gigantic 
and inky silhouette against the sky. 
At the same time a distinct shock, as of 
a slight earthquake, was felt throughout 
the city. 

The people ran by thousands from 
their houses—every street poured its 
floods of human beings towards the 
great public park. 

There a strange sight met the eyes of 
the citizens. 

For hundreds of trabats in every 
direction the parched soil about the base 
of the monument lay cracked and 
fissured. A thin smoke ascended from 
it, and from the clefts a steam—acrid, 
hot and sulphurous. 

The grass was already withered, and 
the trees that grew nearest the tower 
had taken on a rich autumnal foliage, 
though the year now stood at spring. 

Strangest of all were the ridges and 
hummocks that ran radiating in all 
directions from the tower. When the 
light covering of soil was brushed away, 
these proved to be ribs and veins of 
stone—of green-grey limestone—like 
that of the tower itself ! 

The stone ridges were still moist and 
warm to the touch. They resembled 
nothing so much as the sprawling, half- 
exposed roots of a gigantic tree, the 
trunk of which was represented by the 
tower. 

The tower had taken root ! 

Its feeders of stone lay embedded in 
the soil of the park like the tentacles of 
some huge octopus. 
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From the cracks in the shed there 
streamed a wild, intolerable glare—a 
whitish blaze that seared the eye-balls 
and sent sheets of withering light, sharp 
as naked sword-blades, into the heavens. 
The interior of the shed seemed to be 
bursting and burning with this intense 
lustre. A crackling, fluttering sound 
came from the pit. 

When the people touched the stone 
walls they cried out in amazement. 
These too were slightly warm and moist, 
and strangely smooth. 

Almost like the flesh of a 
being. 

A glistening sweat oozed from the 
walls and swam slowly down their sides. 
A trembling, scarcely perceptible, ran 
through the tower, a tense vibration, as 
though the stupendous structure were 
in pain. 

It was as if a pulse beat in the stone. 

Some one applied his ear to the walls 
and cried out that he heard a rushing, 
hissing sound—as of water flowing up or 
down within the stone—as if the stone 
had veins and arteries—as if currents 
sighed and gurgled through them! The 
scaffolding that surrounded the tower 
like a wooden cage creaked and shook. 

Atop the tower, vague and phantas- 
mal in the moonlight, something was 
stirring. The stars, against which it 
stood outlined, quivered as in a haze of 
heat. Assuredly something was heav- 
ing and moving there upon the apex— 
like some great and shapeless beast ! 
No one could distinguish form, outline 
or feature. 

Over the sea of pallid, upturned faces 
and staring eyes the lightnings blazing 
from the shed darted lanes of light into 
the cowering, diluted darkness. 

Now an indescribable, formless terror 
seized upon the multitude. The people 
trembled—like the tower ; like it, they 
were caught in the clutch of mighty and 
incomprehensible forces—a monstrous 
interplaying and intermingling of living 
matter with what had always been held 
to be dead. 

It was nature in the throes of her own 
potencies, and the awe and the darkness 
were “‘ as in the beginning.” 

The monument which had been cold 
and lifeless stone had suddenly become 


human 
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a grim, a horrible, sentient thing that 
lived and grew! Overcome with fear and 
dismay, the people fled to their homes. 

The next day the tower was quite 


cold. The stony, writhen roots were 
cold. But to the huge amazement of 


all, full three trabats had been added 
to the top—three trabats of solid stone 
without seam or joint, as if cast in one 
solid mass ! 

Professor Treharanac emerged from 
his weird subterranean labours, black 
with smoke and soot, his white beard 
singed, his garments baked stiff with 
mud and covered with something that 
resembled ice or films of glass, yet was 
neither. 

‘“‘ The 


growing 


stone is cold, but it is still 
as a tree is cold, but grows,”’ 
said the scientist. 3ring me your 
moral forces—or immoral ones—so long 
as they are forces.”’ 

They brought him next the Industry 
of their working-people and artisans, 
for that was the cheapest and com- 
monest of all their virtues. It re- 
sembled a square, highly-polished piece 
of wood, hewn rudely to the shape of a 
human head. 

The Master of Matter and Energetics 
took this and vanished. In less than 
a week the tower had grown fifty-six 
trabats higher. The industry of the 
workers of Orchasse was by so much 
more potential than the courage of its 
soldiers. 

Then they brought him the Fanatic- 
ism of their priesthood, the Swirlians, 
a swollen, bulbous thing of feverish 
orange red, mottled with green stains 
and studded with black excrescences. 

When this choice and dynamic morsel 
was laid at its petrified yet all-devour- 
ing roots, the tower shot up by leaps 
and bounds full seven-and-seventy 
trabats. 

All Holcar writhed with wrath and 
envy. Day by day it marked the round 
monument of Orchasse rise higher and 
higher. By exact geometrical calcula- 
tion it was proved to be higher by over 
a hundred and twenty-six trabats. 

The thirty days had passed. Pro- 
fessor Treharanac had fulfilled his con- 
tract. He presented his bill to the city. 
Forty thousand kurlodins. 
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But the Council of Orchasse, acting 
upon the advice of its crafty and 
suspicious Mayor, Serra Murriff, re- 
fused to make payment until a year 
had elapsed. This, they declared, was 
their invariable custom with all muni- 
cipal contracts. 

“It is a test of permanence,”’ said the 
Mayor, “‘ a guarantee of thoroughness.”’ 

The Professor repeated his request 
three times and was three times refused. 
Then he vanished. 

The tower nevertheless continued to 
grow slowly. 

“Moral qualities! that is the whole 
secret of this fellow’s method—and now 
we have his secret,’’ exclaimed Serra 
Murriff, laughing loudly. 

A few days later Professor Treharanac 
appeared before the Town Council of the 
rival city of Holcar. 

He offered this city his services. 
Once again he flaunted a parchment in 
the sheepish and solemn faces of the 
Town Councillors. It was another 
contract. 

In this it was written that for the sum 
of fifty thousand kurlodins he would 
undertake to “‘ continue’ the tower of 
Holcar. 

The Council, eaten up with wrath and 
envy of Orchasse, received him with all 
honour. They were for signing the 
contract at once, but 

“To ‘continue’ the tower is not 
enough,”’ said Mayor Joachim Flers 
as he beamed from his great chair 
of state; ‘“‘ you must promise that it 
shall exceed the height of the tower at 
Orchasse.”’ 

“That, gentlemen, depends upon your 
moral qualities,’’ returned the scientist. 

“And you will assure us that the 
other tower will not also continue to 
grow ?’’-asked Flers. 

“That, gentlemen, depends upon 
theiy moral qualities,’’ Treharanac made 
answer. 

“Very well,’ said Mayor Flers, 
rising to his full, imposing height and 
flourishing his long, scarlet flamingo 
quill, ‘““ we agree to pay you fifty thou- 
sand kurlodins—when our tower ex- 
ceeds in height by at least one hundred 
trabats that of Orchasse. Behold our 
hand and seal ! ”’ 
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He signed his name with a spectaculai 
sweep of the long red plume and an 
elaborate rubric. 

“Pray, sir, observe that you agree 
to pay in advance,” said the Master of 
Matter and Energetics, pointing with 
his long and waxen forefinger to a clause 
in the text. 

There was no help for it. Despite 
its protestations, the Exchequer of the 
city was forced to pay to Treharanac the 
lordly sum of fifty thousand kurlodins 
ere he would raise a hand. 

The square granite tower of Holcar 
now underwent the same transforma- 
tion as that of Orchasse. There were 
the same subtle yet pervasive inter- 
fusion, metamorphosis and metabolism 
of matter. This was made plastic and 
receptive to some powerful and sub- 
versive will which dominated the 
mineral “ life’’ of the granite with a 
vital, vegetative impulse. 

“ Bring on your moral qualities,’’ 
ordered the Professor. 

So they brought him the Pride of 
the citizens of Holcar, a battered brass 
cylinder, charged under heavy pres- 
sure, painted with gaudy stripes and 
scratched all over by hundreds of names. 

This caused the square mass to mount 
some forty trabats into the air. It was 
again the same jointless bulk of stone- 
work that had grown and was still 
growing upon the tower at Orchasse. 

Yes, undeniably it was still growing ! 

as Holcar discovered to its deep 
chagrin. 

“They are feeding the roots of their 
tower with their finest moral qualities,”’ 
said the Professor. ‘‘ One cannot stop 
the influence or operation of a moral 
quality. It behoves you to excel theirs 
by the strength and fineness of those you 
bring to me.” 

The tower of Holcar was rapidly 
overtaking that of Orchasse. But when 
Orchasse added the Vanity of its women, 
a brittle shell of glass glowing with all 
the wandering, metallic colours of a 
peacock’s tail, its round tower mounted 
higher by over seventy-one trabats. 

Holcar brought to its own tower the 
Vanity of its men, a similar shell, but 
larger and much cracked. This pro- 
duced an increase in height of over 
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ninety-three trabats, which exceeded 
the altitude reached by Orchasse. 

3ut when Orchasse flung in the 
Aspiration of its chief poet, Elo-Haron, 
in the shape of a globe of gold and azure, 
its tower grew so swiftly that it soon 
left that of Holcar far behind — or 
below. 

The social life and the industries of the 
two cities were disintegrated. All day 
long, all night long, the people sat or 
stood in the open, their eyes riveted 
upon the top of the two towers, watch- 
ing the animate stone adding mysteri- 
ously to its substance and pushing 
steadily higher. 

The tower of Holcar now climbed over 
sixty-seven trabats higher under the 
impulse of the Greed of its millionaires. 

This manifested itself in the shape of 
a heavy canvas sack covered with mil- 
dew and exuding a thick golden fat. 

Then Orchasse suffered a, relapse in 
adding the Intellect of its colleges and 
schools. 

This appeared in the shape of a 
spheroid of leather, laced together on 
one side and distended with air. 

Astonishing ! On the application of 
this to the roots of its limestone, the 
tower sank lower by fifty-three trabats 
eight prellos, falling back almost to the 
level of Holcar’s. 

First one city, then the other, sacri- 
ficed the qualities of its heart, mind and 
soul to the growth of its tower. 

Generosity, Enterprise, a modicum of 
Tolerance, the Justice of the courts, the 
Purity of its family life, even the bitter 
Hatred each bore the other, drove up the 
living stone higher and higher into the 
skies, now by a few trabats, now by a 
hundred or more. 

The two structures now soared into 
the heavens like enormous, ever-grow- 
ing, headless pillars—the one square, 
the other round. 

Professor Treharanac remained in- 
visible. 

But every one knew that deep down in 
the grim, thick silence, the mud and the 
vitreous slime at the foundations of the 
tower, he sat like some uncanny gnome 
and wrought his miracles with floods of 
lightning and mystic energies of mind. 
He had now brought the tower of Holcar 
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one hundred and fifty trabats higher 
than its rival. ; 

For a time Orchasse, as if in a stupor 
of despair, grew very slowly. Then, in 
a single night, it shot up for a tremen- 
dous reach. 

Holcar stood aghast. Through one 
of its spies it learned that the motive 
power had been derived from Love, the 
romantic love of the sexes, a red and 
burning star whose flames seemed to 
sing and throw forth a_ bewitching, 
sweet perfume that filled the entire city. 

It was a master-stroke on the part of 
Orchasse ! 

Despite the vast width of the bases, 
the towers had grown steadily more 
slender, so that they now bore some 
resemblance to colossal tapers. The 
useless wooden scaffolding still clung 
to the lower walls. 

At night, atop the tower of Orchasse, 
a rose-red flame streamed far up in the 
heavens, like a new star, a quenchless 
crimson fire which now burned clearly, 
now cloudily in smoke. The glare was 
cast over the city and the hills, over the 
valley and the River Dar. 

Far out at sea the roseate fire of the 
love of man and woman was visible to 
the homing ships—visible beyond the 
convexity of the world long ere the ships 
themselves caught sight of land. 

A riot of love reigned in Orchasse. 
Citizens embraced one another in the 
streets, mortal enemies were reconciled, 
thousands of couples rushed to the altar, 
defying all Eugenists. There was even 
some talk of making peace with Holcar 

-now that Holcar lay humbled in the 
dust. 

Holcar was not only humbled, but in 
despair. 

Infuriated mobs surrounded the dark, 
grim bastions and shrieked for Tre- 
haranac’s life. 

“Death ! death!” they yelled, “death 
to the impostor! He has betrayed us! 
Trample himintothemud! Hang him, 
crucify him on the scaffolding ! ’’ 

Yet, when in answer to the hubbub he 
appeared in the doorway of his shed 
against the sun-like glare that filled the 
interior, his prophetic face, black eyes 
and calm, contemptuous smile daunted 
the mob, which fell back and was 
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They found the stupendous, pyramidal mass of the top embedded in an immense pit like 
the crater of a volcano.... There, half-buried in the earth, lay the white glow- 
ing mass of stone, throbbing like some colossal heart (/age 279). 
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hushed. Truly the man was terrible 
and controlled terrible forces. 

The Town Council demanded the re- 
turn of the fifty thousand kurlodins. 

‘‘ Be patient, and bring me such of 
your moral qualities as remain,’ was 
all he deigned to say. 

“But the tower at Orchasse is still 
growing !’”’ they cried. 

“Let it grow,” he replied: “ the 
higher theiy tower, so much the worse 
for them! ”’ 

The words were prophetic. 

The stupendous height the round 
tower had attained had destroyed its 
stability. The top began to yield to 
the wind-pressure. There was a con- 
stant oscillation and deflection. The 
tremendous pile bent first in one direc- 
tion, theninanother. Orchasse became 
terror-stricken. 

The monument was threatening to fall! 

If it fell it would crush homes, 
churches, palaces, factories and hovels 
as a felled pine crushes the toadstools 
at its feet. 

When, obedient to the wind, the top 
of the tower swayed toward the west, 
then the entire population of that quar- 
ter rushed in a frenzy toward the east. 
When the wind blew from the south, 
the fear-maddened hordes who dwelt in 
districts to the north went charging 
frantically across the city. Neither by 
day nor by night was there peace for 
the tormented people of Orchasse. 

And still their tower grew slowly and 
became more top-heavy and perilous 
every day. Nor was there any way of 
stopping its remorseless increase. Its 
monstrous roots of stone sucked up and 
battened upon the terror of the town, 
as if the veins of every human heart fed 
the huge, parasitic monster with the 
blood of fear. 

On the air-diminished, soaring top of 
the structure the bright rose-red flame 
threshed and streamed at night like 
some crimson signal of distress and cast 
an infernal glow, as of a bale-fire of 
war or plague, upon the agonised city. 

Now the citizens of Holcar became 
suddenly panic-stricken and went to 
Treharanac to implore him to arrest 
the growth of their own tower lest a fate 
similar to that of Orchasse befell them. 
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“ The growth is now organic and 
cannot be stopped,” said the Professor, 
“not until the height exceed that of 
the tower at Orchasse. Thus was it 
written in the contract, and the contract 
must be fulfilled. It is as with the 
growth of a man or a tree—or a thought! 
All that you can do is to bring me 
your moral qualities—your best, your 
strongest—so that your tower, unlike 
that of Orchasse, will be firm and rigid. 
Fear is not a good moral quality with 
which to build.”’ 

But Holcar had exhausted almost all 
its moral qualities. There was a slight 
offering of Pity and Generosit y—aroused 
by the plight of unhappy Orchasse— 
but that was all. 

Then, one day, unseen by any one, an 
old woman, with white hair and a face 
trenched deep with the channels of 
tears, came to Treharanac. 

Her son, a notorious motor-bandit, 
was about to be hanged for a brutal 
murder he had committed. All his life 
long he had been a monster of ingrati- 
tude and cruelty to his old mother. He 
had robbed, he had starved, he had even 
beaten her. 

Hugged tightly against her breast the 
old woman bore something covered with 
thick wrappings of widow’s weeds. It 
was heart-shaped, and shone through 
its coverings with an incandescence, a 
withering lustre that scorched the eye. 

Treharanac received the grey woman 
with joy, reverently took her luminous 
bundle, kissed her wrinkled brow, and 
vanished again into his pit. 

That night Holcar’s tower began to 
glow. 

From the apex downwardsa phosphor- 
escence stole over the stone, then a 
luminous pallor, then a translucency as 
of alabaster. This grew and grew until 
the titanic granite shaft stood forth as 
if hewn in pure and radiant marble, 
shading from a white blaze as of super- 
heated iron at the top to a dull glow as 
of illuminated horn at the base. 

Suddenly at the crest a star burst 
into flame, a star of such pure white 
and blinding splendour that the people 
stood stricken with awe and bared their 
heads. 


A melodious hum came from the 
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stone, a vibration as of many wings, 
a vast suspiration as of many sighs— 
sounds that were as echoes of all the 
loftiest joys and all the profoundest 
sorrows in the world. 

The tower of Holcar was now higher, 
far higher than the quivering, swaying 
structure at Orchasse. And it was as 
firm as the hills. 

Overcome by joy and wonder, the 
people ran to Treharanac to learn what 
new moral force he had discovered. 

“Tt is not new,” said he, “ nor did I 
discover it. It is one of the oldest 
things in the world, so old that you, 
that even I, had quite forgotten it. I, 
who have never known it, should never 
have forgotten it! It was brought to 
me by an old woman. That which has 
caused this tower to overtop that of 
Orchasse, that which you now see as a 
white flame on the apex, is nothing else 
than—Mother Love.”’ 

Holcar broke forth into peans of 
joy and victory. 

The municipality rewarded the old 
woman. It pardoned theson. It gave 
a bonus of ten thousand kurlodins to 
Treharanac, who vanished at once. 

‘We can easily make it up by the 
great saving in our electric-light bills,”’ 
remarked Mayor Joachim Flers. 

Orchasse saw the overwhelming sun 
of white glory from afar, and the livid 
fear at its heart was changed into a 
red rage and a green envy that swept 
the city like a conflagration or like 
cholera. 

The rose-red light upon its tower 
changed to an angry, poisonous red. 
The limestone pile began to smoulder, 
grow black and give forth an intolerable 
stench. 

Early one dawn it burst into flame, 
just as though it were one vast pillar of 
coal. The blazing timbers of the scaf- 
folding fell down like gigantic torches. 
At last, with a thunderous roar, the 
tower came crashing down from the 
heavens, collapsing upon itself in whirl- 
winds and tornadoes of ashes which 
carpeted the streets and the roofs 
of the city as though a volcano had 
spewed upon it. 
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The white light of Holcar burned on. 
Unhappy men and women from other 
cities, even from Orchasse, came to 
gaze upon this fire—as if to warm their 
hearts, bruised and frozen by Life. 

Then, after several months, to the 
horror of all, the light began to flicker, 
to grow wan and sickly, until it glowed 
no longer like a sun, but like a moon. 

One night a’short, sharp concussion 
ran through the foundations of the city. 
The citizens sprang from their beds and 
rushed to the windows, their eyes fixed 
upon that region of the skies where the 
Light had blazed. 

The Light was gone! 

The very apex of the tower was gone ! 

A whitish reflection ran up the walls, 
as if these were now illuminated from 
below. 

They found the stupendous, pyra- 
midal mass of the top embedded in an 
immense pit like the crater of a volcano, 
which it had ploughed out by its plunge 
into the green acres of the public park. 

There, half-buried in the earth, lay 
the white-glowing mass of stone, throb- 
bing like some colossal heart. 

The Holcarites were amazed. The 
philosophers and scientists were dumb. 
A flock of reporters ran to the old 
woman who had brought the small in- 
candescent mass to Treharanac. 

She was a good old soul, but very 
stupid, and could offer no explanation. 
But her once grief-stricken face had 
grown radiant like the tower. A young 
man stood at her side. In his features, 
too, there was something of this radiance. 

It was her son—the murderer who 
had been condemned to death—now 
redeemed, and restored to her. His 
breast heaved with emotion; he was 
struggling to utter the unutterable. 
At last he burst forth : 

“It is all very simple ! 

‘“Mother Love is the highest and 
strongest of all things. 

“ But it is not made to abide alone 
upon the heights. 

“It needs Earth to live 
MOVE, sas 

“ And 
Earth.” 


and to 
therefore it came back to 


HERMAN SCHEFFAUER. 
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Q/ HOW AND WHY CERTAIN ARTISTS 
\oX\/ DRAW ANGLES INSTEAD OF CURVES 


SEL TOS — 6 TRA 


In the article that follows Mr. Desmond MacCarthy gives in simple narrative 
form an account of one of the latest and most bizarre developments of modern art. 
He shows how the Impressionist movement, which attached particular importance 
to the value of light, was followed by Post-Impressionism, which aimed 
especially at the “ emotional and inner significance of things,” and how Post- 
Impressionism in its turn was followed by Cubism, a cult whose visionary devotees 
put their faith in pattern, the mere arrangement of lines and masses, to give 


a pictorial “ equivalent” to, rather than a representation of, life as we see it, 


‘ HIRTY years’ as-_ intelligence forms a dazzling idea of 
siduous but un-_ society and the favoured children of 
exhausting work had leisure and pleasure, so Mr. Mildmay 
kept the mind of Mr. dreamt about artists and art. His 
Mildmaysingularlyfresh. interest in such things had _ been 
At the age of fifty-two nourished intermittently by visits from 
he found himself in com- his nephew Jasper, a young artist. 
mand of what the Italians But though he prepared himself dili- 
calladiscreta disposizioni»a, gently for these inspiring colloquies, 
and therefore he retired. somehow he could never catch Jasper 
He had lived like a monk who had up. He would study the ideas of 
taken vows of modest competency, Pre-Raphaelitism by reading Ruskin, 
and now, winding up his affairs, he only to find that Jasper pooh-poohed 
envisaged his opportunities with all the whole movement. The next time, 
the expectancy of youth. having conned the Discourses of Sir 

What wonderful things had been Joshua Reynolds in the interval, he 
going on which he had had no time to found Jasper talking about Manet, 
follow! As the student of fashionable Monet and Degas. 
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A CONVERT TO IMPRESSIONISM 


It required a violent and prolonged 
effort on his part to gain even an inkling 
of what these artists were getting at. 
Their broken brushwork (he could 
hardly get himself to believe these 
pictures were finished), their prismatic 
shadows seemed to him the wildest 
inventions. Then he bégan gradually 
to get a new pair of eyes. The violet 
shadows of Monet no longer seemed 
to him outrageous. He began to think 
that the determination of these artists 
to see beauty everywhere, even in the 
most unlikely scenes, was really after 
all rather fine. If they could not find 
it in things themselves, they found it 
in the light which played over every- 
thing. They rendered with extra- 
ordinary force the vibration of light. 
Their pictures looked as if they really 
were painted out-of-doors, and as if 
the objects really were standing in the 
air and sunlight. 


WHAT THE NEW FAITH MEANT 


Light ! Air! It came as a revelation 
to Mr. Mildmay that what he had always 
supposed to be natural light in academy 
pictures was after all only the north 
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light of a studio. And the moment he 
arrived at seeing that there was truth 
in this new artistic attitude towards 
things, he began to be pleased with the 
results as mere colour effects. Beside 
these vivid, delicately living canvases 
those of the older school seemed 
at once uninteresting, heavy and 
blatant. 

He was so overjoyed at his conversion 
(for an open mind was the one quality 
on which the estimable fellow piqued 
himself) that when Jasper, with his pipe 
in his mouth, mumbled something about 
his wishing to the deuce he could get 
to Paris, Mr. Mildmay at once produced 
£300. They did not meet for nearly 
two years, a period during which Mr. 
Mildmay consolidated his new faith. He 
read George Moore’s Modern Painting, 
Whistler’s Five O’Clock. He went to the 
yearly exhibitions of The New English 
Art Club, and stared at the Sickerts 
and backed across the room to focus 
Steer, and in fact prepared himself 
more thoroughly for his next meeting 
with Jasper than he had ever done 
before. 


JASPER STARTS ANOTHER HARE 


When they did meet they quarrelled. 
For the first time in their lives they 





A Country Road, by Maurice de Viaminck. 
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quarrelled. Jasper declared that the 
whole Impressionist movement was 
utterly, damnably mistaken. It was 
trivial, scientific, inartistic, unpoetical, 
ephemeral, shallow, “the same old 
game,” realistic. Manet was a great 
man, he admitted; but now new names 
were on his lips. The greatest man of 
all, who had been ignored for years and 
confused with his Impressionist inferiors 
by critics, was Cézanne. 

Cézanne? Mr. Mildmay had not even 
heard of him. Yes, reiterated Jasper, 
Cézanne, Van Gogh, Gauguin, these 
were the liberators, more than libera- 
tors and _ pioneers indeed—victors, 
artists who had not only achieved 
masterpieces themselves, but set those 
who had eyes to see, nerves to feel with, 
minds to think with, on the right road 
at last. Mr. Roger Fry was organising 
an exhibition of Post-Impressionist 
painters (this was the year Ig1o) at the 
Grafton Galleries ; his uncle would see 
for himself ; he was certain that if he 
could bring an unprejudiced mind to 
these pictures, if he would /et himself be 
enraptured, rapture would result, also 
no little contempt for such idols of the 
market as (here Jasper, to Mr. 
Mildmay’s intense annoyance, poured 
out a list of artists in whom his uncle had 
acquired at last, after much difficulty, 
an almost proprietary right of admira- 
tion). They sat late, consumed many 
whiskies, Jasper expounding at length. 
Every now and then their eyes would 
meet for a second, only to swerve apart, 
for fear the unspoken comments on 
each other should be telegraphed 
between them; and they liked each 
other too much to bear that. 


WHAT THE Post-IMPRESSIONISTS ARE 
AFTER 


The doctrine which Jasper enun- 
ciated with endless repetitions was that 
the true function of the artist was “ to 
express the emotional significance 
which lies in things’’; skill in mere 
representation was nothing, nothing, 
nothing by itself. The artists of earlier 
ages had succeeded in this task to a 
far greaterextent. Their public had not 
demanded resemblance to actual fact. 


cS MAGAZINE 


Look at modern pictures! Detail, 
realistic or sham realistic, choked the 
feeling for abstract design which alone 
could render the true permanent ex- 
pressiveness of things. The public 
would not recognise emotion or design 
unless every detail was literally ‘ cor- 
rect.’’ What had literal correctness to 
do with art ? | What had it to do with 
beauty ? 


OUTLINING THE INHERENT SPIRIT 


It was the duty of every artist to 
drive straight at his conception, to 
draw a line round it as children do when 
they draw, instead of copying facts. 
Light and shadow ?—They were the 
flimsiest, least inherent qualities of 
things ; mass, outline were the means 
to expressing their nature. Your im- 
pressionists had rendered the shimmer- 
ing light on trees, but not their spirit ; 
they were superficial, abhorrently 
naturalistic, as far astray as the men 
who painted velvet so that you thought 
you could stroke it. 


What did it matter if Van Gogh's. 


rocks and cornfields were like no rocks 
or cornfields you had ever seen? Were 
descriptions of such things in poetry 
accurate? It was the passion with 
which objects were conceived and the 
completeness with which every line and 
touch which delineated them were 
woven into a rhythmical pattern, as the 
poets wove their descriptive phrases 
into rhythms—it was these qualities 
which counted. Supposing he went 
out one sunny day, and having enjoyed 
himself, wrote on his return a little 
poem : 

Three ducks on a pond, 

And a grass bank beyond, 


And birds on the wing 
Why, here is the spring ! 

would not he be a goose to publish it ? 
Yet that was just the sort of trivial 
record of experience your impressionists 
and academicians expect us to hang 
up on our walls in perpetuity ! 


DESIGNS IN THE FLAT 


No, not back to Nature (Ruskin was a 
goose), back to childhood, to barbarism, 
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was the right cry. His uncle would see our caricaturists, who of necessity 
at the Grafton Galleries what sombre, aimed at directness of effect, draw in 
rich, decorative effects Gauguin had the flat? Concentration, simplifica- 
drawn from Tahiti; how immensely tion, was just as important when the 
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Portrait of a man by Picasso. 


Careful study of this picture may enable our readers to detect fragments of the sitter—at any 
rate one button. Perhaps the moustache and beard and the ‘‘ G,R.” hint at a royal identity. 


more effective design in the flat, con- aim was beauty as it was when the 
structed by means of shadowless masses, aim was humour. By the end of the 
colour and. black outlines, was than evening Mr. Mildmay was almost as 
realism in shadow and light. Did not much impressed by Jasper’s eloquence 








as depressed by it. A verse of poetry 


came into his head: 
I said, and think not I said it in jest 

For you'll find it is true to the letter, 
That the only thing old people ought to know 

best 

Is that young people ought to know better 
It expressed an attitude towards life 
he had always cultivated. He instinc- 
tively sympathised with the young, and 
believed he could see best through 
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Fijian effigies in the museums, Van 
Gogh struck him as merely mad (still, 
he thought, not madder than Blake), 
and Cézanne’s landscapes seemed as 
dull as a cabbage-patch. But wander- 
ing round the rooms time after time, on 
the walls of which there were few pic- 
tures which insistently reminded him 
of the shape and colour of real things, 
he began to apply a different standard. 
He found to his surprise he never got 





Houses and landscape by Cézanne, the artist from whose method the Cubists hold 
theirs is legitimately descended. 


their eyes; but it was the getting 
behind those eyes that was so difficult. 
When he did make up his mind to 
heave himself out of his chair he had 
resolved to give Post-Impressionism a 
chance. 


LEARNING TO LIKE VAN GOGH 

He visited the Grafton Galleries 
again and again. At first Gauguin 
reminded him only of the _ ugliest 


tired of the Cézannes; there was an 
insidious charm about the way in which 
the structure of the scenery was articu- 
lated, the way in which the planes were 
marked and inter-related. Sometimes 
he would stop astonished at the decora- 
tive effect of the whole room. The 
pictures looked so nice on the walls. 
There was an energy of feeling, an 
élan vital in Van Gogh’s pictures, whether 
of flowers or of people, which made 
others seem tame. He began to enjoy 
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Three stages in the carving of a woman’s head by P. Matisse, showing the 





artist’s progression away from Reality towards, we suppose, his idea of Beauty. 


bother 
more 


emphatic colour and not to 
about accurate drawing. Once 
he blessed his nephew Jasper. 


JASPER BREAKS OUT AGAIN 


Months passed. He saw _ Jasper 
more frequently now, to whom his 
uncle’s conversion had given appar- 
ently keen pleasure. But gradually 
Mr. Mildmay noticed that the shadow of 
something was again coming between 
their pleasant mutual understanding. 
Whenever he mentioned Gauguin or 
Van Gogh the young man would say 
“yes, yes,’ in rather a damping, off- 
hand way ; the name of Matisse, pro- 
nounced with a quiet, ominous respect 
made the elder uneasy. “ Bless me, 
I’ve never got to change my mental 
clothes again!’ he thought. 


PICASSO AND MATISSE 


But when the Post-Impressionist 
exhibition of 1912 opened he found it 
was only too true; their ways had 
parted once more. Jasper enthusiasti- 


cally approved of the preface, and 
thought the show incomparably superior 
to the last. 


Matisse and Picasso were 





the heroes of the occasion. The preface 
threw over Gauguin and Van Gogh as 
romantics ; the idea, the expressive- 
ness of a thing, poetry were no longer 
of account. Not what an artist’s work 
might have in common with poetry, 
but what it might have in common 
with music, was the important thing. 
The human face could not be (so Mr. 
Mildmay deduced from that preface) a 
proper subject for art. Its beauty 
depended after all not only on form, 
but on meaning and character as well. 
It was true it might suggest, and had 
suggested to Picasso, an arrangement 
of lines and masses. That was all. 


BUFFALO BILL AND A WRANGLE 
ABOUT CUBES 


In front of his portrait of Buffalo 
3ill he felt something like despair. 
“Why Buffalo Bill? Why Buffalo 
sill? ’’ he kept on murmuring. 

Jasper came to his rescue. ‘‘ What 
does it matter what it’s called ? 
Look at it; don’t think what it’s 
meant to represent ; then you'll like it.” 

“ But if Buffalo Bill, why not ‘A 


Crushed Crustacean’? Why call it 
anything ? 


” 





Fig. 1-—First Stage. 


Jasper had no answer to this, except : 

“It is convenient to label a picture 
by the name of the object which sug- 
gested the arrangement.”’ 

““T suppose these Cubist artists often 
forget what it is they have painted ? ”’ 
“ Frequently,” said Jasper shortly. 

“ Are you painting pictures yourself 
like this now ?”’ 

“Tam.” 

Mr. Mildmay sighed. ‘‘ My dear boy, 
youmust beextremely patient with me.”’ 

‘““ T see from the preface,’’ he went on, 
“that these artists ‘do not to 
imitate form, but to create form: not 
to imitate life’ (I see they don’t) ‘ but 
to find an equivalent for life.’ What 
is an equivalent for life ? ”’ 

“Well, music is an equivalent for 
emotions, but it does not describe 
them ; it just conveys them.” 

‘“ Do you think painting is able to do 
that as well as music does ?”’ 

‘I don’t see why it shouldn’t.”’ 

“ But can it ?”’ 

‘IT don’t see why it shouldn’t.”’ 

‘“ But can it?” 


seek 


look here, 


“T don’t see why- 
we are losing our tempers.” 


3ut, listen, perhaps painting can 








Fig. 2 
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do something else as an art which 
music can’t. Wouldn't it be a pity 


that it shouldn’t do it in that case? ”’ 

* What ts it ? ”’ 

“ Well, after all painting is a repre- 
sentative art ? 

‘I thought you had grasped that 
representation is not art.”’ 


THE BEAUTY OF SUGGESTION 

“T have, but it might be a necessary 
element all the same, in varying degrees, 
in the best art. Ideas by themselves 
do not make fine poetry, but a certain 
degree at any rate of suggestiveness in 
the words seems to be necessary, and 
often a high degree of imagery and 
even thought seems compatible with 
good poetry. ‘Hey nonny nonny no’ 
is not the most beautiful line in lyric 
poetry.” 

“ There beautiful lyrics with 
practically no meaning or imagery in 
them.” 

““ There are some with Jittle definite 
meaning, but with more suggestiveness 
to the understanding than this picture 
has.”’ 


are 








“ T don’t see it.” 


Fig. 2 
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MCAT’S CAREER. 














“I do.” There was an interval of 
inflammable silence, and Mr. Mildmay 
went on. 

“ Look here, let’s take it this way. A 
picture may be (1) like Buffalo Bill, or 
(2) more beautiful than Buffalo Bill 
I feel this to be possible, though I have 
never seen him—or (3) an ‘ equivalent ’ 
for Buffalo Bill. Now what is the 
point in making it an _ emotional 
‘equivalent’ to Buffalo Bill and not 
like him ?”’ 

“ Of course the equivalent lines and 
masses must be beautiful.”’ 

“Well, then why not make the like- 
ness beautiful ? ”’ 

“You are a logic-chopper.”’ 

“Tt is you Cubists are the logic- 
choppers. That is what is the matter 
with you.” 

There was another pause. 

“Do you really want to reduce all 
pictorial art to pattern? That is 
what this extreme abstraction of form 
comes to. After all, the representative 
quality is as strong in Cézanne, whom 
you admire as much as anybody, as in 
Manet. You are never in the slightest 
doubt how far one object is from another 
in his pictures or what it is.” 





Fig. 3—Third (but not last) stage, 


“What I want,’’ exclaimed Jasper 
explosively, “is that painting should 
give me the same kind of emotions as 
great architecture—should be free from 
irrelevant associations and suggestions, 
which of course may have a beauty of 
their own, but one which certainly is 
not plastic.”’ 

‘“ But if the peculiarity of painting 
is that it can give you both, why not 
take advantage of it? Smoking is 
supposed to spoil the taste of wine, and 
yet to drink and smoke may give you 
more pleasure than only to sip your 
wine. Why should not the presence of 
both kinds of beauty in a picture have 
a profounder esthetic result ? ” 

Before they parted Mr. Mildmay told 
Jasper he would like to come round to 
his studio to see his new method of 
working. Jasper nodded indifferently, 
and they separated. 


THE CAT WITHOUT CURVES 


The next day he discovered Jasper 
seated in front of a canvas on which 
he had been blocking out an angular 
cat (Fig. 1). He had arrived at an 
interesting moment—that at which a 
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Picasso’s “ Head of a Woman.” 


blocked-out sketch was about to turn 
from a rough likeness of a cat into its 
emotional equivalent. He noticed that 
Jasper was “ producing the lines ’”’ of 
the cat in all directions, much as Mr. 
Mildmay remembered his mathematical 
masters producing the lines of Euclid- 
ean figures on the blackboard. The 
cat now began to be rather lost in 
the maze of lines, yet something of it 
persisted vaguely like the smile of the 
vanishing Cheshire cat in Alice in Won- 
derland; its whiskers were still em- 
phatic (Fig. 2). Wherever there was 
a change of plane in the subject a dark 
line was drawn on the canvas, and 
wherever there was a change from 
light to shadow for this graduation 
another line was drawn. Some of 


the resulting shapes and angles did not 
please Jasper, so he proceeded to alter 
The picture was by no 


them at will. 





means complete, though the cat had 
obviously been partially “‘ equivalised ”’ 
(Fig. 3). 

He gathered from Jasper’s some- 
what sulky replies that he might be 
weeks yet touching up this picture, 
changing the arrangements and lines. 
Mr. Mildmay did not feel sure he would 
be able to identify the picture again 
were it not for the whiskers, which for 
some reason or other he felt sure would 
persist. 

As he left the house and the door was 
shut behind him, he stood for a few 
moments forlornly in the street. His 
favourite quotation came into his mind, 
and he repeated it, stressing, however, 
the last line differently : 


The only thing old people ought to know 


best, 
Is that young people ought to know 
better. 


DESMOND MAcCCARTHY. 


























Hoppe. 


RECORD has 
been broken at 
Drury Lane 
Theatre by the 
revival of last 
year’s panto- 


mime. It is yet 
another sign of 
these revolu- 


tionary times, of 
the scoffing at tradition, the disregard of 
precedent. Had any of the cognoscenti 
been asked what was the most unlikely 
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MISS NANCY DENVERS of * Kismet” f.me, who pgured in December as a pearl of surpassing 
rarity at the wonderful “ Arabian Nights” Ball at Covent Garden. 


thing to happen in the realm theatrical, 
he would most certainly have answered, 
“ Arthur Collins will revive last year’s 
pantomime at Drury Lane.’’ Anyhow, 
there it is, and the daring innovation 
has been crowned with success and The 
Sleeping Beauty may prove to be a peren- 
nial rival to Peter Pan, for all I know. 

Wuy “ THE SLEEPING BEAUTY” HAS 

BEEN REVIVED 

MR. COLLINS could have chosen no 
better example for his radical departure. 
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The Sleeping Beauty is one of the best of J 
the huge series. Mr. George R. Sims 
and his coadjutors have told a real 
story charmingly, and the music and 
everything else about it are very pleas- 
ing. And the reason for the revival ? 
Let me whisper it: expense. So tre- 
mendous is the cost of production 
nowadays, so enormous are the salaries 
which have to be paid to the “ artistes,” 
that even the huge ‘‘ National Theatre” 
finds it hard adequately to recoup 
itself for its outlay. in the compara- 
tively short pantomime season. After 
six weeks the children return to school, 
business decreases, and though houses 
still remain large, they are not large 
enough to make the pantomime a 
reasonable commercial ‘ proposition.” 
Consequently, the management had the 
brilliant idea of spreading the initial 
expenditure over a period of two years, 
and so securing a proper return for the 
capital invested. 





















Too SPLENDID TO BE PROFITABLE 


IN THE same way the magnificent 
productions at Daly’s Theatre, though 
the house be filled for months, never 
return a commercial profit, because of 
their great cost. No theatre attracts 
larger audiences than Daly’s, and no 
runs are consistently longer than those 
at thishouse. Nevertheless, Mr. George 
Edwardes never sees a proper return on 
his money here, and, when the returns 
fall off from their maximum—al- 
though they continue still to be so big 
that they would be accounted sufficient, 
and more than sufficient, at most 
theatres—the play has to be with- 
drawn. So Daly’s continues to be used 
as an advertisement for the touring 
companies, and it is from the provincial 
replicas, and not from the original, that 
the profit is made. 


Macitc—aA GLorRious THEME 


A NEW note was struck in Magic, 
Mr. Chesterton’s play at the Little 
Theatre. It had some of the verbal 
brilliance of Shaw, plus the quality of 
sentiment and a belief in non-material 
things. It had some appeal to the 
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heart as well as to the mind. It was, 
in spite of its spasmodic etherealism and 
intermittent transcendentalism, the 
play of a man who eats beef and drinks 
red wine. If Mr. Shaw would only 
allow himself to fall as low as this and 
become carnivorous and indulge, not 
too well, but wisely, in the fermented 
juice of the grape, he would be the 
master dramatist of the age. He would 
be, not only an intellectual sprite and 
giant, but a human man. However, 
to Mr. Chesterton and Magic. Itwasa 
lovely theme. It tilted at materialism 
with the lance of an idealist who likes 
his drinks over a bar. Because we 
know wireless telegraphy, are we to scoff 
at the miracle of the loaves and fishes ? 
Because radium has arrived, are we to 
believe that the ascent of Elijah never 
was? Or, as Mr. Chesterton himself 






























lover Str 

els Street . : : 

Se ae said, Because we discover a picture to 

be only a clever copy of a Rembrandt, 

i are we therefore to deny the existence 
. of Rembrandt ? 
IME. LYD Wiis Wi neime vie Challies 
AVORSK#SIAN HE WASTE OF GENIUS 
who off tis (tor HAD MR. CHESTERTON developed 


his theme with more symmetry, had he 
taken pains in the matter of form, 
Magic would have beena fine play. As 
it was, it was only a tantalising, illu- 
minative and stimulating essay in neo- 
dramatic shape. Oh, but these bril- 
liant men are irritating! They are 
lawless in insisting on being a law unto 
themselves. They minimise the value 
of their ‘‘ message ’’ by carelessness of 
their audiences. The message of Magic 
should have been heard by thousands 
where it was only heard by hundreds 
—just as was Mr. Galsworthy’s The 
Fugitive. It is not necessary to write 
down to the masses, but it 7s necessary 
to write in a language that they can 
understand. By which I mean to say 
that the “ great public’”’ insists on a 
good play, no matter how fine the thesis. 
Unfortunately, the finer the thesis, very 
often, the less dramatic the play. 
Which is absurd. 
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Jiu JITSU-ING THE PUBLIC 


IT IS not quite fair fighting to catch 
your opponent’s arm and twist it till he 
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MISS GRACE LA RUE, 
taking the part of Hella 
in “The Girl Who 
Didn’t,” the musical 
play at the Lyric. 
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MISS ELSIE SCOTT, 
charming member of 
he Adelphi cast, who is 
playing in “The Girl 
from Utah.” 
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squeals. It is very effective, and there 
can be no doubt which way the tussle 
will go—he ‘“‘ gives you best.”’ Mr. 
Harry M. Vernon and Mr. Harold Owen, 
in Mr. Wu, got hold of the public’s arm 
and twisted it and made the public 
give them best. There was no doubt of 
the effect of this play at the Strand. It 
held one in its grip. It actually hurt. 
That may not be art, but it is excellent 
business from the point of view of the 


box-office. Mr. Wu was violently 
strong, and perhaps exceeded the 


bounds of art, which are supposed to 
stop short of causing actual physical 
pain; it was also very well written, 
and it held the interest from beginning 
to end. So the dramatists could afford 
to smile at those who hinted at limita- 
tions. It was a mixture of modern 
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M.LEON BAKST, 
who has beer re- 
sponsible for so 
many remarkable 
stage effects in 
London Revues. 


Chinese with ancient Italian 
it was, despite its modern- 

ity, redolent of the habits and 
customs of the Borgias. 
HORRIBLE—BUT GUARANTEED TO GRIP 
AN OMNIPOTENT Chinaman im- 
prisons an English mother and tells her 
that he will kill her son, who is also 
imprisoned, unless she yields herself to 
dishonour at his hands—the son being 
in the next room and having been in- 
formed of all that his mother is to go 
through. When he hears the gong he 
will know that he is free—and that the 
price has been paid. All this the China- 
man does in revenge, for the English- 
man has betrayed his daughter. - It 
that theme is not repellent, I do not 
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MISS AITHNA GOVER, associated as ‘‘ Hilda Gregory” with the production of “Mr. Wu,” the 
powerful and somewhat gruesome play at the Strand. 


know the meaning of the word. 
Nevertheless, it fascinated; it was 
powerfully dramatic ; it kept the house 
quite still with suspense. In these days 
of exquisite ‘“‘manner’’ and anemic 
“matter’”’ a bracing douche of this 
kind is not to be despised. 

The luridness of the story was offset 
by the beauty of its pictorial treatment. 
The scenes of a Chinese garden and of 
the black, mysterious Chinese room 
were exquisite. The acting, too, was 
admirable. Wholly delectable, though 
not noticeably Oriental, was the Nang 
Ping—the Chinaman’s daughter—of 
Miss Hilda Bayley, a most winsome 
and affecting performance. Miss Liiian 
Braithwaite has done nothing so well as 
her interpretation of the English- 
woman—the terror was expressed most 


vividly and most naturally. Mr. 
Matheson Lang, as the baleful China- 
man, was also most impressive. 


FOLLY WITHOUT A BARB 


MR. BERNARD SHAW has gone and 
done it again. But in Great Catherine 
at the Vaudeville, this master of flouts 
and jeers has jeered and flouted with- 
out hurting anyone. More than once 
recently one has had to say that had 
anybody but Mr. Shaw written his plays 
they would certainly not have been 
produced. Now this is a very serious 
criticism, for it means that the author 
is living upon his reputation, that his 
new work has no intrinsic merit. We 
still wait for another big thing from Mr. 
Shaw, and we all know that he is capable 
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MISS CATHLEEN NESBITT, clever interpreter of the ingenuous rdle of Phoebe Throssel in ‘‘ Quality 
Street” at the Duke of York’s. 


of it if he will only take the trouble. 
Trouble is just what he does not seem 
to be willing to take, lately. But Great 
Catherine was good-tempered fooling, 
and could not hurt the most sensitive 
susceptibilities. It was capital farce, 
and nothing more. Just as his Cesar 
and Cleopatra and Androcles and the 
Lion did not remotely suggest ancient 
Rome, Great Catherine did not suggest 
Russia. Mr. Shaw reduces all places, 
all periods and all people to the common 
denominator of his _ nineteenth- 
twentieth century outlook ; he is the 
champion iconoclast and Vandal, in his 
efforts to destroy our imaginings and 
our illusions. Like so many “ re- 
formers,” he is destructive merely. He 
is an unrivalled analyst, but as a 
synthetist he fails. There was no 





hint of the greatness of Catherine or of 
Potemkin, her drunken Minister, in his 
caricatures of them. But one laughed, 
heartily. 

Miss Gertrude Kingston, as the Em- 
press, was “immense”; Mr. Norman 
McKinnel, as Potemkin, was colossal : 
Mr. Edmond Breon, as the fatuous 
English Captain, played with excellent 
humour ; and Miss Miriam Lewes was all 
that was graceful and seductive as 
Potemkin’s niece. 

THE QUAINTNESS OF “ QUALITY 

STREET ” 


THE REVIVAL of Quality Street at the 
Duke of York’s Theatre talks loudly of 
the passage of time. No one but Sir 
James Barrie could have written any- 



































THE T H 
thing quite so sentimentally charming 
—and yet, in ten short years, how 
things have changed. How differently 
he would have written it to-day. How 
strange and indefinable is the progress 
in drama! Just where Quality Street 
would have been different had it been 
written in 1913 it would be difficult to 
say, and yet we can feel its age. There 
are no soliloquies, none of the old, out- 
of-date machinery to point to, so that 
one could say such-and-such is obsolete 
in form—it is rather that there is a 
certain sugary sweetness about the play 
that marks the passage of time. It 
would have been just as fragrant, just 
as romantic, had it been the most recent 
work of Barrie, but there would have 
been an added reserve in it, a touch of 
elusive philosophy, and, let it be said— 
for Sir James is nothing if not practical 
—that somewhere in it, probably at the 
end of the third act, there would have 
been that “ punch ” without which Mr. 
Frohman has declared that a play has 
hardly a chance. A “ punch” (be 
it known) is something unexpected, 
something freakish, something sprung 
upon the audience for which they have 
not been prepared. 


ANACHRONISMS EASILY FORGIVEN 


I FEEL certain that the author 
would have given an added reasonable- 
ness to the disguise of Phoebe Throssel 
as her own niece. He would have 
troubled to make it more plausible. 
Even in romance, in I9I3, we want at 
any rate to pretend to be convinced. 
There is no such pretence while we 
watch the transmogrification in Quality 
Street. Had it been a new production 
instead of a revival, this simplicity 
might even have endangered the success 
of the piece. Being a revival it is 
accepted, gladly accepted, as a piece 
of charming archaism, as we accept the 
rhodomontade of The Lady of Lyons. 
We regard it with a tender indulgence, 
which would be turned to ribald wrath 
were it tried upon us as a contemporary 
play. It is exceedingly interesting to 
watch this process of evolution. Al- 
most unnoticeably it incessantly goes 
on. The plays that never age are the 
masterpieces. Sir Arthur Pinero’s J7is, 
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Mr. Haddon Chambers’ The Tyranny of 
Tears, are examples of the unchangeable 
which spring to the mind. Though 
manners and customs may change, and 
though people may act differently from 
different causes, these two works must 
alwaysremain examples of sheer natural- 
ness, the naturalness of their own time. 

Quality Street was beautifully inter- 
preted. Miss Cathleen Nesbitt strug- 
gled against a too-clever individuality 
for the simple Phcebe. The force of 
her personality is so great that it almost 
burst through the primitive emotional- 
ism of the younger Miss Throssel. 
Nevertheless, the espiéglerie of Miss 
Nesbitt won its way, and the dramatic 
force of her acting in the “ big ’’ scene, 
although it was almost too vibrating 
for this pretty fantasy, endowed the 
play for a little time with a reality not 
innate in it. Miss Nina Boucicault, as 
Susan, was delicious, and Miss Louie 
Pounds, as the faithful henchwoman, 
and Mr. Godfrey Tearle, as the “‘ dash- 
ing’ Captain, could hardly have been 
improved upon. 

ANNA KARENINA 

WHO ADVISES managers? I asked 
this question some time ago when 
Sir Herbert Tree produced The Happy 
Island, and I ask it again in reference 
to the production by Mme. Lydia 
Yavorska of Mr. John Pollock’s drama- 
tisation of Tolstoy’s novel, Anna 
Karenina. Was there no one to tell her 
how hopeless it was—hopeless artistic- 
ally ? 

And why dramatise this great book 
at all? It cannot be done satisfac- 
torily. All its better part goes, and 
what is left is merely a commonplace 
story. As shown at the Ambassadors’, 
it was just mediocre drama—and this 
an adaptation of one of the big works 
of our time! Why do it? Are there 
no original plays of merit which do not 
challenge comparisons with literary 
masterpieces? The only thing that 
can excuse such an adaptation is 
success, and nothing could possibly be 
farther from success than the stage 
version of Anna Karenina. There was 
no suggestion of literature in it, no 
soupgon of philosophy, not even an 
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adumbration of ethics. Without these 
Anna Karenina does not exist. 

Mme. Yavorska as ‘‘ Anna” and Mr. 
Norman Trevor as the very-much- 
worried lover did their best, but the 
acting did not help matters. 


A FINE MELANGE AT THE ST. JAMES’S 


FINE WORK was done during the 
St. James’s “ repertory ” weeks, when 
Miss Lillah McCarthy and Mr. Granville 
Barker showed us how this sort of 
thing ought to be done. Though now 
and again there were signs of hurry, 
on the whole, the performances were 
beyond reproach. Ibsen’s The Wild 
Duck, Shaw’s The Doctor’s Dilemma, 
Masefield’s Nan, Moliére’s Le Mariage 
Iorcé—here were variety and colour 
indeed, produced without preciosity or 
bizarrerie. 

The revival of The  Doctor’s 
Dilemma was particularly interesting. 
It proved indubitably how the author 
has progressed—backwards. It is by 
no means his best play, yet how in- 
finitely better it is than the later work 
of his pen! 


THE ABNORMALITY OF ARTISTS 


IN THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA Mr. 
Bernard Shaw tells us, among many 
other things, that the artist is a degen- 
erate—which, perhaps, he does not 
really believe, for he has taken the oppo- 
site standpoint elsewhere. Of course, it 
is open to him to reply that he is only 
depicting an individual artist in Dube- 
dat, and not artists asaclass. Artists, 
like most other people, can be divided 
into two sections—the sane and the 
unbalanced, and amongst the latter 
may be placed those who elect to dis- 
tort Nature, or to ignore Nature, as 
they will—to be a little world unto 
themselves. Mr. Shaw is not of this 
group—he is non-natural, sometimes, 
but never unnatural ; his work, at its 
worst, is sweetened by humour. He 
hurts sometimes, but he does not 
sicken. His characters are often false 
to their own individuality and environ- 
ment, but they are never false to human 
nature in the aggregate. 























LL MAGAZTYRNE 


Not MILk FoR BABES 


THE PRODUCTION of Who's the 
Lady? at the Garrick Theatre divided 
us into two camps; those who saw 
nothing harmful in the play, and those 
who thought it violently improper. 
The Press, foronce, wasmore scandalised 
than were the representatives of the 
Church. There was a general consensus 
of opinion that the piece was not one 
for young folk. A suggestion was made 
that the entertainment at the Garrick 
should be publicly labelled ‘‘ for adults 
only ’’—just as we see certain cinemato- 
graphic representations seeking to 
draw a larger crowd of the curious by 
advertising “‘ positively children under 
sixteen not admitted.” 


OuGHT THEATRES TO BE LABELLED? 


THERE IS much to be said for 
theatres being classified. No one in his 
senses desires that the drama should be 
strangled or that it should provide only 
food for babes. Ghosts, for example, 
is a play stimulating thought and is a 
desirable play—but only for grown men 
and women. Our theatres are now 
all lumped together in the considera- 
tion of the public. On one day, at such 
and such a house, is a harmless play ; 
when the programme is changed it may 
be presenting a piece dealing with 
physiological problems. Thousands of 
people do not read the “ first night 
notices,’ and they are speedily for- 
gotten. There is no protection for the 
younger folk. Three or four play- 
houses in London could most certainly 
and properly provide drama for the 
mature. Then let them be so classified. 
Let the Censor pass plays for represen- 
tation on their stages that he would not 
pass for general exploitation. Once 
again there is an example in the cine- 
matograph method by which certain 
films are passed for “ universal ” exhi- 
bition—which means that they are 
suitable for young people, and others 
for “‘ public ” exhibition, which means 
that they are not. This is an example 
which might well be followed in the 
regular theatre. 


BoyLE LAWRENCE. 
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T was the middle of October; the chestnut trees in 
the valleys, the olive trees on the hill-side were 
heavy with fruit ; on the sloping roofs of the cottages 
the figs were placed to dry; the gold and scarlet 
leaves of the vines hung shrivelled, and the grapes, 
purple, yellow, green and rose-coloured, were revealed 
clustering to the bare poles; the oranges and lemons 
hung green as jade amongst the fresh foliage; in 
the garden scarlet flowers bloomed and tall spears 
of tuberose ; all day long the sun shone warmly, 
but at night there were heavy rains, and the winds 

" were chilly in the shadows. 

While the monks worked in the distillery the novices made the wine, and 

Father Aloysius directed their labours. 

The big barns outside the convent were filled with vats into which the novices 
trod and pressed the grapes. The brown fingers and the brown feet of the 
novices were stained a dull red, red also were the butts, and rivulets of red 
ran in and out between the square paving-stones of the courtyard. 

Hot and tired were the novices; the vintage was nearly over, and the 
wooden taps began to yield the bright liquid of the fresh wine, while the drained 
masses of bloodless grapes were thrown into the garden, where numbers of pale 
wasps devoured them. 

The novices were discontented as well as tired; the Prior was entertaining 
a certain Prince, on his travels through the country, and all day long his knights 
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and squires went to and fro the gardens and courtyards, holding their 
noses because of the smell of the fermenting wine, and raising their skirts 
and mantles out of reach of the trickling lees. 

The-novites marked, them, marked their air of contempt, their scornful 
laughter, their sniffs and puckerings of brows and lips; marked also their 
garments, the nets of gold and silver on their heads, their hats with green 
and blue feathers, their mantles embroidered with silk and woollen, their 
curious boots, tasselled gloves and wonderful daggers ; and because of all 
this, and because they were labouring in rough brown habits, they became 
vexed at their vocation and wishful that they, too, were in the world. 

And they were still further discontented when two of the knights, 
seating themselves on a low pink stone wall over which the last roses 
poured their yellow blossoms, began discoursing lightly of holy things in a 
loud tone, so that the monks working at the vintage could not fail to hear. 

And one knight told the other a story of a certain sinner who had gone 
to Rome to see the Pope. 

His Holiness was in his palace of St. Giovanni in Saterno, and he received 
the penitent in the garden. 

It was springtime (said the knight), and the square of garden _be- 
tween the white marble cloisters was planted with violets—nothing but 
violets—and in thé centre was a small fountain of alabaster from which 
trickled water as clear and sparkling as a diamond. Near this fountain 
the Pope’was ‘walking, and so humble and pious was he that he wore the 
robe of an ordinary monk and was telling over a string of white beads, 
each carved from the bone of a saint. 

Now when the penitent entered the garden he felt afraid and uneasy— 
he knew not why: afraid as if he were in the presence of something horrible 
—uneasy as if in the presence of something evil. 

The penitent thought it must lie with the violets; there were so 
many of them, and the enclosed scent of them was so strong as to make 
the head giddy. 

Albeit, he told his sin to the Pope and was absolved. 

But even as he was leaving he turned him back and said: “ There 
is one thing more, Holiness, I have often wondered at: how can one 
know a damned soul ? ” 

“A damned soul? ”’ repeated the Pope slowly. 

“Even so—is there no sign by which one can tell it? I have 
asked many people, and they all have said, By a certain red light in the 
eyes, a reflection of hell fire. Is this true, Holiness ? ” 

“How can I tell if it be true?’ answered the Pope, and he stooped 
for his rosary, which he had dropped. 

So the other made his reverence and was for leaving, but as he passed 
through the shade of the cloisters, he chanced to glance back. 

The Pope was looking in his direction, and the eyes of his Holiness 
glowed red as a coal from the Pit—red, red and shining with flame. 

Then the penitent turned and fled, and ran, and ran, and ran, because of 
the horror that was on him, until he came to the Tiber, and there he threw 
himself in and was drowned, for no one may see such a sight and live. 

And when the knight had finished discussing this story, he and the 
rest moved away laughing. 

Now at this moment up came Father Aloysius to taste the wine, and 
to him the novices recounted the tale they had heard told by the knight. 
Make no account of that (replied the Father); now is his time, and 
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he may levant and flourish in his impiety and wantonness: but the time 
will come when the Devil and his imps will snatch him away by the yellow 
hair of which he is so proud, and for all his cries and lamentations the 
saints and angels will take no heed of him. 

I perceive (continued Father Aloysius, seating himself on the pink wall) 
that ye are discontented on beholding all the splendour of these knights. 
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But I tell you that Luxury—or Luxuria, in the classical tongue 
is the third of the deadly sins. I have already told you of Pride or 
Superbia, Greed or Gula, and what comes of them; and now I will tell 
you of Luxury or Luxuria, which is given under the form of a goat, a creature 
of unbridled desires, as deaf to the voice of man as the sinner is deaf to 
the voice of God, and one of the symbols of the Evil One himself—he who 
sees an ape riding on a goat has certainly seen the Devil riding his favourite 
steed. 

There was once (said Father Aloysius) a young man whose father 
kept him very straitly : every day he went in frieze, a suit of four years’ 
wear patched and darned, and for the winter a coliar of red fox from which 
all the hair had fallen. 

No natural joyance or pleasure of youth was allowed him; when the 
other young men went out to the games, or to see the horse-racing, or the 
Morality in the public square, he had to remain at the window of his father’s 
great dark palace and watch them with longing eyes. 

When the young maidens went out to the fields beyond the city to 
gather the first flowers of the spring, he was never among the cavaliers 
who escorted them; when they returned with round bunches of roses, 
red and white, and long boughs of hawthorn, it was never to him that they 
offered favours taken from their posies—-no, for him there was nothing but 
the passing glance, the light laugh or the smile of pity. 

There was poor food in the palace, though it was served on heavy 
silver; there was thin wine in the glasses, though they were cut crystal ; 
there were worn coverlets on the beds, and the moth had eaten the damask 
hangings, and dust had tarnished the gold thread of the armorial bearings 
in. the tapestries. 

For the father of Giulio (such being the name of this most unfortunate 
young man) was held body and soul by another deadly sin—that of avarice. 

But when he was not very old he died, leaving behind him as much 
wealth as would have bought twice over the city in which he lived. 

He left no heir but Giulio, and that youth now found himself, from a 
position of humiliating poverty, the most wealthy person in the land— 
which is to say, the most envied, the most admired, the most courted. 

Everything was now changed in the old palace. Sculptors, painters 
and architects worked day and night to beautify it ; the ceilings were soon 
covered with pictures like glimpses of Paradise ; the walls were inlaid with 
precious marbles, yellow, black, white and grey; in all the dusty corners, 
hitherto known only to the spider, hung silken draperies of scarlet and 
crimson ; the gardens, so long lifeless and parched, bloomed with the oleander, 
the palm, the orange, the camellia and the rose ; the dried basins of the 
fountains were replenished with crystal water in which swam golden fish; 
the weeds were cleared from the lake, which now bore on its pellucid surface 
swans white as spring blossoms. 

The worn, tattered furniture disappeared, and in place of it the palace 
was set out with chairs and tables of rare scented woods, inlaid with ivory 
and ebony; with couches covered with satin cushions; with sideboards 
bearing dishes and goblets of rock crystal, of agate, of sardonyx, painted 
lustre plates and tall glasses coloured like milk and rubies; with carpets 
of Persia, a thousand hues mingled in their silken woof; with tapestry 
from Arras, stiff with thread and gold. 

And the stairs that had been so silent now echoed the sound of gilt 
shoes, the swish of trailing mantles, the clatter of swords, the rustle of 
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silk ; and the rooms which had been so long empty were filled with perfume 
and sighs and laughter and gentle breaths and the wind of fans. 

Giulio was transformed ; instead of a doleful youth shrinking in worn 
homespun, he was a splendid young man, robed like an Emperor’s son; he 
was gay, he was witty, he was generous—and, naturally, he was very much 
loved. 

Never had the town known such gaiety. Every night there was a festival ; 
every day there was a hunt, a tourney, races, games or some such diversion. 
It was as if a shower of gold had been poured over the place: the miser’s 
money was in everyone’s pocket, the praise of his son on everyone's lips. 

Now this was a merry life for Giulio, and never did he pause to think 
of aught save this world, nor did he bestow a single penny on good works. 

Nay, every holy monk who came to his door, begging the crumbs for 
the poor, was sent rudely away. ‘“‘ When I was in misery,” said Giulio, 
“no man came to my aid, and now will I help no one, nor will I have 
about me these miserable fellows, but rather those with bright looks who 
amuse me.”’ 

So his life went for a year or so, and during this time he had not once 
entered a church, or given money to the poor, or even laid a bunch of 
flowers before a wayside shrine—costly lilies and roses he would throw 
beneath the feet of some foolish woman, jasmine and camellias he would 
twine in her hair; but he could not spare even a cluster of wild violets 
for the Mother of God. 

One day in full summer-tide, when Giulio felt suddenly and strangely 
weary of all his joyous companions, he chanced to find himself alone on the 
road some miles from the city gates ; he was separated by the chances of 
the chase from his fellows, and not sorry to be alone. Nevertheless, he felt 
both hungry and fatigued ; and as he had lost his way to the meeting-place, 
it seemed as if he had no chance of sharing the sumptuous collation his 
servants had prepared. 

A storm was coming up ; the sun shed a strong gold light from beneath 
a mass of purple cloud; the russet chestnut trees that filled the valley 
were half in violet shadow; a little wind cast the white dust up from the 
long road. 

Turning a corner, Giulio suddenly saw before him a little house which 
stood back from the road in a herb garden. 

The road was familiar to Giulio, but he had no remembrance of this 
house ; indeed, so astonished was he at the sight that he reined up his 
horse and rubbed his eyes. There it was, clear enough—a square white 
house standing full in the sunlight. 

And in the garden a man in a dark-red robe was picking herbs. He 
carried on his arm a flat basket of withes full of lavender, basil, marjoram, 
saxifrage, vervain, citronella, clove, camomile and rue, the mingled odour 
of which made the air peculiarly heavy, fragrant yet sickly ; and as Giulio 
looked, he wondered at the great size and beauty to which these herbs 
attained. There were no flowers in the garden, only these tall, blossomless 
green plants. 

“Friend, who art thou?” asked Giulio; and the man in the red 
robe looked up from his work. 

“Oh, I have all manner of names,’’ he answered pleasantly. “‘ We 
are old acquaintances, Don Giulio, and presently shall know each other 
better still.”’ 

The young man felt horribly afraid ; he did not like the storm which 





























was blowing up across the valley, nor the sunny white house, the long white 
road, the man who was working there; all seemed to him as strange as 
some bad dream from which he would be indeed glad to awake. 

“Will you dismount and rest a little ?’’ asked the herb-gatherer. 

“Nay,” said Giulio hastily. “I must endeavour to find my companions.” 

“Will you take some food and wine ? ”’ offered the other. 

Giulio shook his head and made to ride on, but his horse would not 
advance. 

The man in the dark red habit came and leant on the fence ; the purple 
clouds had now overspread the whole sky. ‘‘ You are very anxious to 
leave me,’”’ he remarked. ‘“‘ Why in such a hurry to get away now? One 
day soon you will begin to spend eternity with me.” 

Giulio’s heart knocked against his side, his face went white as paper, 
and his hair rose on his head. ‘‘ You must,” he groaned, ‘‘ be the Devil.” 

“ Certainly,’ replied the personage, leaning on the fence; ‘‘and we 
shall meet again very soon, Don Giulio.” 

“No!” shrieked the young man. “I defy you, I defy your arts! 
I am a Christ-born child. I defy you!” 

“So they all say at first,” returned the Devil. “ But it is not the 
least use. The next time you pass this little garden of mine I shall have 
to ask you for the pleasure of your company.”’ 

With this he bowed very courteously and turned away, and the storm 
broke, blotting out the landscape with rain and darkness, and Giulio’s 
horse bolted with him along the white road, nor stopped until he reached 
home, covered with foam and shivering with terror. 

Giulio was also frightened. He tried to forget what he had seen and 
heard, he tried to believe that it was all a dream or a delusion, and more 
eagerly than before he filled his days with riotous living and surrounded 
himself with noisy and extravagant companions; but, as indeed Diabolus 
himself had warned him, it was no use, and in his heart Giulio knew it 
was no use; in the middle of the feast he would suddenly see before him 
the sunny house and the herb garden, in the middle of the night he would 
wake up and see the figure of the personage in the red robe. 

At length a day came when he could bear it no longer—he confessed to 
a priest and prayed for his advice ; but the holy man shook his head and 
told him he could do nothing for him. Then a deeper terror possessed the 
young man ; he became gloomy and thin, and careless of his former pleasures ; 
and one day he mounted his horse and rode to Rome and threw himself at 
the feet of the Pope. 

His Holiness was very, very old, and quite tired of life; he sat in a 
little black chair near a sunny wall, and the little lizards ran over his gilt 
shoes, so still he sat. His calm was like medicine to the distraught soul 
of Giulio, and there, kneeling among the daisies, he told his tale. When he 
had finished the Pope remained still a long while, thinking. 

Then he said, “‘ My son, there is only one way in which you can save 
your soul from the Father of Evil. You must build, to the Glory of God, 
a complete church. Complete. Not a brick must be lacking. Inside 
and out it must be inlaid with coloured marbles ; every altar must have 
a painting above it; every image a lamp swinging before it. Adjoining 
must be a convent for the holy monks, a baptistery and a campanile. 
There must be a great garden for the comfort of the brothers, a fish-pond, 
an orchard, a vineyard.”’ 

When the Holy Father had got thus far Giulio interrupted him. “ All 
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this,” he said dolefully, ‘cannot be accomplished in the life of one 
man.” 

“But you, my son, have exceeding riches, and riches can do more 
than life.”’ 

‘“‘ But it would take all the riches I possess,’’ complained the young man. 

The Pope smiled. ‘‘ All the better for your soul, my son. You will 
no longer be able to dissipate your days with riotous companions, but 
must spend your time in contemplation of the Holy Edifice you are erecting ; 
and when it is finished and the last stone is in place, and the lamps all lit 
and the incense burning before the altar, then, then alone, you will know 
that your soul is saved and that you can defy the Devil.”’ 
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Giulio considered. ‘Is there no other way ? " he asked at length. 

“No other way,” nodded the Pope. Giulio turned to go, and before 
he had left the garden His Holiness was asleep in the sun. 

The young man returned to his native city ; he called together artists, 
sculptors and architects ; he bought a piece of land on a high hill outside 
the town walls, and the church began to be built, the gardens to be laid 
out, the orchards and vineyards planted, the convent walls to rise up, brick 
by brick. 

‘“So I defy the Devil,” thought Giulio, and this prideful idea that he 
was setting himself against the Evil One so possessed him that he forsook 
his former extravagant ways and lived modestly, and thought only of the 
church and how it might be finished swiftly and worthily. 

And whereas before he had been a mere object of wonder and amaze- 
ment, and the beloved of vain fools, now he was praised by the good and 
the poor, for his church was becoming the wonder of the country, and the 
building of it gave employment to hundreds of artists and thousands of 
masons. 

Ten years went by and the church was nearing completion, so lavishly 
had Giulio spent his fortune and so diligently had the workmen laboured. 

One morning in spring Giulio rode out of the town to the sea-coast, 
and, sitting idly on a grey rock, watched the sea. 

It was early morning, and the sea was a dim colour betwixt gold and 
silver, the misty blue of the heavens was veiled with faint pink clouds, and 
on the horizon gleamed a great golden argosy. 

Now, while Giulio was idly gazing at this distant ship, which looked 
like a flower fallen from heaven, and idly wondered what port it had sailed 
from and to what port it was bound, he heard the sound of gentle but 
very desperate sobbing. 

All amazed he sprang up and gazed about the long, pale sands; and 
presently, in the mouth of a cave of green marble, he saw a beautiful woman 
seated and weeping dismally. 

She wore a white velvet gown embroidered with roses made of clustering 
rubies; her hair was unbound, and fell down either side of her face on to 
the sand, where it looked like virgin amber newly washed clear by the tide. 

On her little feet were shoes that each seemed one red rose, so sewn 
were they with rubies, and all her raiment was marked with wet sand and 
stained by seaweed. When she heard Giulio’s footstep she looked up—and 
oh, but she was lovely! So beautiful was she that if she had been seated 
in the desert the unicorn would have come and put his head in her lap 
and the lion would have licked her hand. 

Now while Giulio was building his church he had not thought at all 
of love and ladies ; but when he saw this one as she sat before him, with 
her knots of amber hair falling about her shoulders, and the crystal tears 
shining in the violet eyes which lit the loveliest face ever beheld, it was 
as if a fierce flame broke out in his heart, consuming all thought of, and 
desire for, anything but this woman. 

As he stood staring at her, all bewildered by this new passion, she rose 
up (just like a blossom she stood, straight, with a drooping head), and, 
blushing and sighing and weeping, with soft glances and sweet looks and 
sudden smiles, she told him her story. 

She was a Princess, she said, and her name was Blanchefleur, and the 
golden argosy that Giulio had noticed was carrying her from one of her 
father’s kingdoms to another (for he was a mighty Emperor), when her 
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stepmother had bribed some creatures of hers to throw her overboard ; 
which they had done, first tying together her hands and feet; yet by the 
help of the Madonna she had been saved, for she remembered nothing after 
the blackness of the water until she found herself, with the ropes gone 
from her wrists and ankles, on this strange shore. 

Such was the damsel’s story. Few beside Giulio believed it ; rather was 
she accounted a witch or a fairy, or some such unholy creature. Yet say 
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what they would, Giulio married her—yea, within three days of that meeting 
on the shore was she his wife. 

Now before long he began to find that to keep this lady cost near as much 
as to build a church, there were so many things she needed—gems, rich gar- 
ments, chariots, feasts, palaces and slaves; nor did she fail to remind him 
that she was an Emperor’s daughter, rior did he fail to give her all she 
asked for, for he loved her with a deathless love. 

Little by little he began to neglect the church ; it was so nearly finished, 
he was confident that he had defeated the Devil—and Blanchefleur cared 
naught for the building of the holy edifice, but rather she led him gradually 
back to his old life, so that soon he preferred to sit and hold her mirror while 
she combed her amber hair, rather than to watch the painters at work on the 
altar-pieces ; and would sooner kneel on a cushion at her feet while she 
sang a love song than go and hear matins or vespers in the new church. 

And at last his great fortune began to vanish; he spent less and less 
on the church, and more and more on Blanchefleur. He borrowed money, 
he sold land and palaces, he pledged the merchant ships he had at sea. 
The years went on, and still the church was not complete; the tower 
remained bare bricks, unfaced with marble, and the gilt angel with the 
sword which was to stand on the summit remained in the porch. 

Again and again the Prior sent to him and humbly begged him to 
give orders to finish the tower, and the young man always replied, 
“To-morrow.” 

Now when he had sold all he could sell, and pledged all he could pledge, 
the day came when his creditors gathered round him demanding payment, 
and Giulio found that of all his great possessions there was hardly one white 
piece remaining that he could call his own. 

Then, like a man awakening from a deep dream of Eastern delight to 
the cold grey of a winter morning, he remembered his soul and he remembered 
the church; he ran to the tower where Blanchefleur sat, and took her in 
his arms and kissed her again and again. 

“ Blanchefleur,’”’ he said, “I have lost everything, and am like to lose 
my soul too.” He began to weep. ‘‘ Give me the locket I gave thee 
yesterday—for I have nothing left in the world.” 

Blanchefleur said nothing ; with a smile she took the diamond heart from 
the long chain by which it hung over her violet gown and gave it him, and 
he went swiftly out and sold it for five hundred ducats. 

With the bag of gold in his hand he went sadly, sadly, humbly, humbly, 
up the hill to the church, and a great number of people ran after him, out 
from the city gates, cursing him and hooting him, for he owed more than he 
could ever pay. 

But he hid the gold in his mantle and escaped them, and, pale and breath- 
less, reached the convent and the Prior’s room. 

The Prior was painting a Book of Flowers; he sat in a black chair 
at a black table which was covered with the little plants he was copying. 
“It is a long time since you have been here, Don Giulio,’’ was his greeting. 

The young man bowed his head. ‘I wish to finish the church,’’ he 
said, “ but this is all the money that I have.” 

He untied the canvas bag and emptied the gold coins on to the black 
table among the little plants. 

“‘Alas!”’ said the Prior, ‘ that is not enough—the marble alone will 
cost two thousand ducats—and to raise the angel——’”’ 

Giulio stayed to hear no more; he knew that*nowhere could he get 
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two thousand ducats . . . with a shriek which made the Prior shiver to 
his heart he turned and fled. 

Only one thing was left to him now, and this was Blanchefleur. 

More than ever did he love her in this moment of his utter desolation ; 
she was more to him than a mere woman, however dear—she was the symbol 
of all his loves and lusts and likings, and of that Deadly Sin for which he 
stood condemned to hell. She was lost, too, he thought,-one with him ; 
and as if with winged feet he ran to her through the hooting town. 

She was still in her tower. The creditors were taking the tapestries, 
the mirrors, the pictures from the walls; all was howling confusion in the 
palace, the slaves had fled—but she sat still in the seat of the arched window 
looking out on the garden. 

‘“ Blanchefleur !”’ cried the wretched young man. “ Blanchefleur ! ”’ 

She turned and looked at him and began to laugh; she laughed and 
laughed—he sprang forward to seize her, and she broke and vanished in 
his hands; then he knew her for what she was—a doll, a puppet sent by 
the Evil One to lure him to his ruin. 

Then did this most unfortunate young man run out of his ruined palace 
and aimlessly flee from the town back towards his church. 

For even if it be unfinished, thought he, surely they will give me an 
asylum where by great prayer and penitence I may save my soul. 

But he had not gone far on the long white road before he turned a 
corner and saw_a sunny house standing in a herb garden. The personage 
in the dark red robe was leaning over the fence ; he smiled and held out 
his hand and caught Giulio’s flying gown, and drew him in through the 
narrow, open gate. 

Nor was he ever seen again on the earth—but long remained an example 
of the terrible end that comes to those who follow this sin of Luxury. 

MARJORIE BOWEN, 
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ABOUT A BAD NOVEL 
FINALE—THE SURPRISED AUTHOR 

ENDINGS—HAPPINESS AND SORROW 
WHICH WE LAY A BOOK DOWN- 


WHEN 


It was written in English, 

and published here in Eng- 

land; but it was not a good novel. The 
reason that it was not a good novel was, 
first, that there was no story in it, and 
secondly that it was dull. But I am 
not going to write about that. That is 
only an introduction. My point is 
this: the novel ended not happily, 
but very sadly. The man whose adven- 
tures had been described in the novel 
ends by being run over by a wagon. He 
is asoldier, and, after a battle in which 
he has taken no part, he is, I repeat, run 
over byawagon, That is what happens 
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THE REQUIREMENTS OF RUMTIFVO 


MUST ALTERNATE 
THE ABSURDITY OF ARTIFICIAL MERRI 


ALTERING A 
WANT HAPPY 
THE MOOD IN 


AND WHY WE 






MENT-—WHY REALISM IS ROT—THE ATTEMPT TO SEE PHOTOGRAPHI- 
CALLY—HARDLY LITERATURE AT ALL—THE WRITER MUST TAKE 
CHARGE—TW0O TERRIBLE FORMS OF THE HAPPY END—WE OUGHT TO BE 
ON TENTER-HOOKS—COMFORT THAT IS NO COMFORT AT ALL—FROM 
STORM AT SEA TO A SMART HOTEL--BUT DOES LIFE END HAPPILY? 

NCE upon atime there was a_ to fim. He dies next day in a dirty, 

man who wrote a novel. disused old convent which has been 


turned into a military hospital.. They 
give him opiates to try and soothe him, 
but he wakes up out of the opiate and 
dies in great pain. 

Now that is not at all a happy ending 
for a novel, and a certain firn of pub- 
lishers living, not in England, but in the 
distant island of Rumtifoo, wrote to the 
author and said in their letter some- 
thing of this kind : 


" AGSTR, 

S We have read your novel, and, 
though we think it bad, and not likely 
to sell much among the Rumtifoozleites, 
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yet as we are generous and good men, 
who love to help authors, and who do 
not want to make profit for ourselves, 
we will pay you one thousand ducats, 
money down, if you will give it us for 
publication in Rumtifoo. But this is 
only upon condition that you will make 
it end happily.”’ 


These may not have been the exact 
words of the letter, but that was the 
sense of it: those were the sentiments 
it was intended to convey, and the last 
part ahout the money and the happy 
ending was exactly as I have described 
it. 

When this author man, or hack, got 
this letter he jumped for joy! He had 
never hoped to be able to sell a book in 
Rumtifoo, and the tears came into his 
eyes when he thought of how kind 
these publishers were in coming to help 
him, let alone in promising him so fine 
a fat sum as a thousand ducats—which 
is (as I need hardly inform the learned 
reader) very nearly equivalent to 1,400 
sequins, or rather less than as many 
double besants. 


ELL, then, the author man sat down 
quickly and wrote to the Rumti- 
foozleite people, saying : 

“Rather! And at once! Thank 
you a thousand, thousand times! I 
post it herewith ! ”’ 

He went feverishly off to put a happy 
ending on. He represented his hero as 
having woken up from his opiate, not in 
pain, let alone dying, but completely 
cured, and then walking out of the 
hospital, having the very best of good 
luck, and with that he ended the book, 
confident that the Rumtifoozleites 
would be immensely pleased. 

Stay! I will give you the exact 
words he wrote, for he has sent them to 
me: 


“1 EAPING from his bed, he”’ (that is, 

the hero) “‘ protested that he had 
never felt better in his life, and shook 
the army doctor warmly by the hand, 
declaring that the medicine had com- 
pletely cured him. Shortly afterwards 
he married a young lady of the neigh- 
bourhood, who united to a regal form 
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and features of dazzling beauty the 
most winning of natures and the 
sweetest temper in the world. As she 
was happily endowed with an enormous 
fortune through the recent demise of 
her father and mother, she was well 
able to keep up the romantic castle 
and the extensive grounds wherein she 
received her bridegroom, and, as they 
were further both of them of a generous 
temper, they gave (and give) largely 
to all worthy objects, and particularly 


to novel-readers suffering from tem- 
porary embarrassment. 
‘I say ‘give. You may well 


wonder at my use of the present tense, 
for the scene of my book is laid one 
hundred years ago; but I will not con- 
ceal it from you that this unusually 
fortunate couple have further been 
endowed with the gift of immortal 
youth, and, what is more, they will 
gladly receive and entertain anyone 
who brings with him, as his passport 
to their hospitable roof, the present 
work.”’ 


HE author man, I say, was plumb-sure 

that he had got a happy ending 

this time, and waited in confidence the 
arrival of the bag of gold. 

What, then, was his surprise to 
receive from his patrons a dignified 
refusal of this happy ending—and that 
was the end of his dream. ‘“‘ And yet,” 
thought he to himself, “‘ it was a happy 
ending—and a very happy ending! 
What more could they want ? ” 

Where this author man seems to me 
to have made a mistake was in thinking 
that people who want to have happy 
endings want to hear about happiness. 
It isnot so. The human soul, wherever 
it is, even when it is imprisoned in the 
body of a clean-cut, healthy, suburban 
novel-reader, has no _ objection to 


tragedy. On the contrary, it needs 
tragedy. What it has got an objection 


to is anti-climax. It likes emphasis 
and swing, especially in those fictitious 
emotions which make up for the muddle 
of life. That is what is meant by good 
or bad “ construction ’’ in a play or a 
book. It is good construction to have 


things following smartly and in strong 
black and white with 


the half-tones in 
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their proper place. It is bad con- 
struction to have it all in a muddle. 


ow the doctrine of the happy ending 
so commonly decried is at bottom 
this: Your hero has adventures. He 
suffers, he is in peril, the reader is made 
anxious about him, and then it all 
ends up pleasantly. You have here a 
swing: a definite rhythm. Innocence 
is oppressed, for instance: a lucky 
coincidence arises: justice is done: 
curtain. That is your typical happy- 
ending melodrama. And if you look 
closely at the satisfaction a healthy 
mind gets out of this you will find that 
it consists in the clear movement from 
terminus to terminus coupled with the 
contrast. 

It is the contrast that gives zest to 
the story; it is the following of right 
upon wrong, joy upon sorrow, which 
gives it rhythm and swing. 


yo get just the same thing in the con- 

verse. The very same man that 
wants a happy ending to his novel of 
adventure or of peril or of misfortune 
is quite prepared for a tragedy. You 
have only to see how eagerly he reads 
tragic news in the newspaper to be 
certain that it is not horror or pain in 
itself which offends him: I mean, not 
the recital of horror or of pain. But, 
if you are going to give him a tragedy, 
then he demands again the contrast 
between happiness and sorrow. All 
powerful tragedies either begin with 
happiness or in some part of their 
action make you hope for happiness, or 
at least in episodes and by allusion 
cause you, as you read of unhappiness, 
to consider happiness. Thus do their 
writers not only enhance the effect of 
what they have to tell, but also make it 
possible to tell it at all. You could not 
have a story of mere unhappiness which 
should be a tellable story, any more 
than you could have a picture which 
should be all one shade. 

I confess, therefore, that I am an 
advocate for the happy ending to the 
story of adventure or of peril; but, like 
every good thing, this good thing suffers 
when it becomes either a dead for- 
mula or an obsession. That publishers 
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should insist on happy endings blindly 
in a sort of rule-of-thumb way is idiotic 

-I mean idiotic from their own point 
of view. The story that wants a happy 
ending is the story that has had an 
unhappy middle. And the demand for 
a happy ending is equally bad when it 
means an obsession in the reader—when 
it means that the reader cannot bear 
anything else. 





T has been very wisely said that, if you 
wish to know whether a book has 
done you good or harm, you should 
examine the mood in which you find 
yourself when you lay it down. If you 
find yourself very angry against some 
great wrong, the book is good. If you 
find yourself full of laughter, the book 
is still good. If you find yourself full 
of a completed interest the book is 
very good. If you find yourself the 
wiser, though the more melancholy, for 
reading it, the book may be good. But 
if your mood simply depends upon a 
happy ending—that is, if you cannot 
stand tragedy—then there is something 
the matter with you, and the great evil 
you do by this disease of yours is that 
you create a demand for tosh and at 
the same time you lessen the demand 
for creative work. A bit of creative 
work which ought to be a tragedy and 
winds up artificially merry is a spoilt 
thing, and one not only spoilt, but 
ruinous to those who read it, for it 
warps judgment. It offers to men that 
cup of illusion from which we can all 
drink if we choose, but which is filled 
with a drug as poisonous to the will as 
opium. I might say more. I might 
say that such an attitude was not only 
privately corrupt, but publicly disas- 
trous. It is unpatriotic. To get men 
to believe the best always, and to expect 
miracles in their own favour; to get 
them to take for granted that things 
will come right somehow and that they 
are in some way specially favoured, is to 
ruin the State. 


*PHERE is another way of considering 

this false insistence upon the happy 
ending. It compels a story to stop 
short. It kills the sense of epic. It 
used to be said that the Victorian novel 
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always ended in the two lovers getting 
married, and Ruskin complained that 
there were no books beginning with the 
marriage or at least going on with it. 
He lived in a simpler age! To-day 
men often make their stories turn upon 
a marriage, and often upon the failure 
of a marriage. That is not tragedy; 
that is realism, which, of all forms of 
bad literature, is the worst. For 
realism depends essentially upon a 
lack of proportion. If a man writes, 
“Seized with ungovernable rage, he 
struck the villain heavily upon the 
nose,”’ that is fairly good reading, that 
is really a reflection of man. For man 
is what man thinks, and nothing is (said 
the divine William) but thinking makes 
it so (or words to that effect). But if 
the man writes: “ Henry felt uncertain 
of himself. He did not know whether 
it was usual to take off one’s coat on 
these occasions. It was many years 
since he had struck anyone in anger. 
Nevertheless, by a process which 
science has not yet analysed, his will 
caused the four fingers of his left hand 
to fold themselves upon the palm of the 
same; he curled his thumb outward 
upon them, and, with the knuckly mass 
thus formed, he struck Paley a glancing 
blow which shelved off the nose, and 
was arrested by the right eyebrow- 
that is bad literature. 


REAuSM falls between two stools. It 

is neither the description of what a 
human being would have seen, looking 
on at the actor, nor of what the actor 
would have felt. It is an attempt to 
get apart from the two, and to see the 
thing like a camera. It is trying to be 
a machine, and that is what man never 
can be. So realism, when it thinks it is 
escaping the happy ending and being 
very superior by so doing, is quite 
wrong. It escapes the happy ending 
all right ; but, instead of being above 
healthy, popular literature, it is a great 
deal below it ; it is hardly literature at 
all. The right way to escape a happy 
ending, when you really ought to escape 
it, is to insist upon your rights as a 
creator. You must say firmly to your 
audience: ‘‘ My dear audience, I have 
shown you John and Mary, with their 
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nice little children, all happy. Their 
house has caught fire, John has forged 
a cheque, Mary has gone mad, and the 
little children, with their nurse, have 
been caught upon the beach by the 
rising tide. They are dead. This is 
atragedy. Iam out todo what tragedy 
should do, which is to seize you by the 
shoulders and twist you round and 
compel you to accept reality. I reso- 
lutely refuse to unforge the cheque, to 
make Mary sane again, or to resurrect 
the little children. I will not even 
compromise upon the nurse.” 

Adopt this attitude, if you are a 
writer, and your powerful tale may not 
sell, but you will have saved your’ 
honour. 


ERHAPS the very worst form of happy 
ending—even worse than the happy 
ending which is dragged in by the hair, 
and which reverses and denaturalises 
the whole of a story—is the happy 
ending which is inevitable.’ If you are 
certain that the author is going to make 
everything all right in the end there is 
no fun in following the perils and the 
misfortunes of the middle. I think that 
those perils and fortunes, if they are 
sufficiently accentuated, should have 
their contrast at their end; but it 
is in the very essence of good fiction 
that you should be kept upon tenter- 
hooks until near the end. 


THERE is perhaps, however, a still 

more abominable form of happy 
ending even than the foreseen one, and 
that is the happy ending which the man 
who wrote it thinks to be satisfactory 
to his reader, but which is contrariwise 
poignantly annoying to him. I know 
of nothing that is more of a curse in 
the way of reading than the book 
which grins at you at the end with a 
self-satisfied expression of comfort, 
which it expects you to feel. Even if it 
was a description of something that 
really did suit you, and that would 
make you happy if you came across it 
in real life, it would be a bad thing ; but 
when it is something that makes the 
author happy, or which he foolishly 
thinks will make his audience happy, 
and which, as a fact, does nothing of 
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the kind, then the book is best used as 
a missile. 


REMEMBER a story of Great Deeds 

written in this fashion by some 
wicked man who had never handled a 
boat in his life, and who was describing 
what he thought to be comfort due at 
the end of a bad time in the open at 
night. I had read the description with 
an interest of which I am ashamed when 
I recall it. I had read it with this 
interest because anything lively about 
sailing a boat leads one on. Then’ at 
the end of it the man described how, 
after hardly getting in through a racing 
tide, and with his well half-full of 
water, he picks up his moorings, dark 
as it is; he goes ashore, and then— 
then this monster talks about a most 
infamous modern hotel as though it 
were an inn. He minutely describes 
it! You almost feel yourself in the 


beastly prison, with its hard-hearted 
porter, and its little boy who goes round 
shouting numbers, and its abominable 
hothouse atmosphere in the place of 
honest fires. 


A NEW SERIAL 
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DO not say the description was not 
good, because it was. It was too 
good. My quarrel is with the idea that, 
coming to such a place off the high seas 
at night, was coming out of evil into 


good. I would rather have tried to lie 
to against the weather, and have 


risked my body in the noises of it, 
than have wounded my soul in the 
kind of warmth and the kind of 
spaciousness which that man too well 
described. I am afraid the truth is 
that he was never outside at all. But 
he certainly knew all about modern 
hotels. 


Bur after all, fiction, though it should 

not exactly represent life, must 
be a condensation of life, and must 
follow the lines of life . and has 
life itself a happy ending or not ? 
That is what no two persons in the 
modern world seem to be agreed on, 
and that is why everybody to-day is 
at sixes and sevens about the rights 
and wrongs of Happy Endings in 
literature. 

HILAIRE BELLOc. 


STORY 


WITH A (LEGITIMATE) HAPPY ENDING 


HE Editor of Tur Patt Mati Macazine has pleasure in 
announcing that in the April issue (published March 18) 

evill begin a new serial story by Mr. J. C. Snaith, the popular 
author of ‘‘ Broke of Covenden,” ‘‘ Araminta,” and other well- 


known historical romances. 
“The Great Age” is a tale of love and adventure in England 


in the spacious Elizabethan days, and will introduce to the reader 

no less conspicuous a figure than William Shakespeare himself. 
Mr. Snaith, it may be mentioned in passing, shows himself no 

believer in the Baconian theory of the authorship of those plays 


which are still ascribed to Shakespeare. 























ERY possibly, reader, at the 
moment when this February 
issue of ours appears you will 
be refurbishing (good word 

“ refurbishing,’—do you know that 
bootblack in Ludgate Circus who always 
says ‘“‘ Refurbish your boots, sir?’ No? 
Nor do we)—refurbishing, we repeat, 
your skates. But if not, if there 
happens to be no ice, and you happen 
to be a whale, as it were, on skates, do 
not despair. 


> 


You remember perhaps Mr. Hilaire 
Belloc’s lines about the water-beetle, 
which 

Flabbergasts the human race 
By gliding on the water's face 
With ease, celerity and grace 


Well, matters have apparently pro- 
gressed with mankind since _ then. 
Listen to a communication entitled 
“Water Skating ’”’ which came to us 
recently from Germany accompanied 
by some photographs of people caught 
wet-footed in the act. 


SS 
“SINCE some time’’ it begins, 


‘“ causes a new charming sport a great 
sensation. <A long time it seems, that 





the idea, to skate on the water not can 
be realised. However, recently all the 
difficultys are removed. These water 
skates have been in a short time 
favourite because of their different 
preferences, and they serve now with an 
excellent success not only to the sport, 
but can also be used for aims of the 
military, to the chase of water-fowl and 
so forth. The skates consist of 
cylinders of caoutchouc and a protective 
envelope of impreganted sail cloth. To 
the bottom of the water skate four 
movable fins are fixed, and these open 
at each step, enabling the skater to 
glide forward.” 


— 


WELL, what do you think of that ? 
Hadn't you better be putting your 
orders for impreganted sail cloth in 
hand recht nun ? 

(Those last two words are idiomatic 
business German for “ immediately.’’) 


> 


On the other side of the Atlantic also 
things are humming. Professor Doo- 
little of Philadelphia, we read, declares 
that life on the earth will terminate in 
five million years owing to the cooling 
off of the sup. This is very annoying, 
for it means that we shall only be able 
to publish some 60,000,000 or so more 
numbers of the P. M. M. 
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VeRY likely, though, the eminent 
scientist has got his sum quite wrong. 
Great Professors so frequently Doo- 
little. 


— 


WITH reference to the riddle we pro- 
pounded last month, we regret to an- 
nounce that no one has answered the 
question ‘‘ Where did the Tango ?”’ with 
sufficient verve and aplomb to enable us 
to send them the coveted guerdon. 


> 


THIS was the more disappointing as 
our Competition Editor undertook the 
perilous journey to Tangier solely in 
order to select the best specimen of the 
local variety of the orange. True, he 
has not yet returned, but he has sent us 
a telegram announcing his success. It 
was exemplary in its terseness. 


> 
It said merely “‘ tetigi, tactum.”’ 
> 


THE Classical Editor has de-coded 
it for us. 


> 


PLEASE observe the pictures of the 
pips. 
> > > 


WRITING to the Editor the other day, 
yet one more correspondent soazed into 
rhapsodies over the binding of this 
magazine. But when he went on to say 
that THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE is easily 
the best of all the monthlies ‘‘ because 
it opens flat,’ wedisagree. The P. M. M. 
is easily the best of all the monthlies 
because it opens interesting, ends in- 
teresting, and is interesting in the 
middle too. 


— 


But not sensational. There is a 
growing habit amongst magazines of 
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having little paragraphs of this kind 
dotted in the middle of their stories : 






Please, please 
read this. 

It will give you the 
jumps for weeks. A 
life-time of regret and 
gnawing remorse if 
you don’t start 
this story at 
once 





















We don’t do that. 
> 


In our milder and less bludgeon- 
ing manner nevertheless we do ask you 
to pay particular attention to the 
article on Cubism which Mr. Desmond 
McCarthy has written for this month’s 
issue. If you know anything about 
Cubism it will probably interest you ; 
but if you don’t it should interest you { 
still more. For it will prove, reader, ' 
that in childhood’s rosy days you were, 
as likely as not, that most tragical of all 
things, an undiscovered genius. 


— 


In the last crowded hour with the 
new paint-box that Aunt Matilda gave 
you, before you were rudely torn away 
from what Nurse in her Philistine way 
called “‘ the nasty mess on Miss Ermyn- 
trude’s clean pinafore,’”’ who can say 
that you did not perpetrate a master- 
piece in the manner of 1914, a passionate 
artistic ‘‘ equivalent ’’ for life’s joys and 
sorrows in a pattern of riotous colour ? 


ia 


THEN there is your cousin Bertha’s 
Book of Pigs. 


> 
In that book, as you know, you (and 


all her friends) have to draw a pig 
blindfold, and the supreme difficulty 
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THE SENTIMENT OF FEBRUARY - HOPE By Charles Robinson. 


is to put the dot for the pig’s eye in the Cubist pig, drawn with the eyes com- 
right place. The Cubist and Futurist pletely shut. 

Schools of art have settled this little “— * 
difficulty now. 





> 
Not life-like, perhaps, but how pas- 
HERE, for instance, is the Pell-Mell  sionate! 








TALKING about art run riot naturally 
carries us to Berlin. Our special com- 
missioners have just returned (with 
bulging portfolios, whose contents will 
be discharged in the March issue) from 
their ‘visit to that hectic city on our 
behalf. 

> 


WE do not of course admit that 
London is as gay as it used to be in our 
salad days, but they assure us that com- 
pared with Berlin, Paris is dull and 
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Vienna somnolent. Far from coming 
home with the milk, the Berliner, we are 
assured, never goes to bed at all. 


> 


NATURAL enough, we suppose, when 
in the city on the Spree. 


LP 


IT is reassuring to reflect that, how- 
ever emulous of her German rival, Paris 
is and will remain, the city of the Seine. 


The Drawins-room 
Prama 


A PLAYLE6GC WITH A RORAL FOR THE YOUNG 


ITH the approach of winter 
we noticed that many of 
our contemporaries were 
inspired to burst forth into 

the publication of various short plays 
and charades, ‘ suitable for drawing- 
room presentation.” All of these 
looked very nice on paper, but they 
lacked realism. The charade that fol- 
lows has been produced after long 
experience by one who knows how these 
things are usually done. The fruits of 
his arduous assistance at numerous 
“ first-and-only nights” are now laid 
before the public in the confidence that 
they supply an obvious and highly 
necessary corrective for young people 
now that the party season is once more 
over, and its lessons can therefore be 
laid to heart. 


ScENE I. An Inn 


The stage (one end of the drawing- 
room) represents an inn-parlour. 
This is happily secured by pushing 
back all the furniture except a small 
table and two chairs. The curtain 

(there is of course no curtain really, 


but you can easily imagine one) rises 
upon an empty stage. Through the 
half-open door, however, confused 
noises are heard ; after which there 
enters suddenly a young gentleman 
personifying a waiter. To this end 
he wears an overcoat, muffler, tall hat, 
and blue spectacles. He carries a 
large napkin. 


THE WAITER (flicking chairs and 
table professionally). It must be time 
for those travellers to arrive. We are 
quite ready for them. (A pause.) I 
wonder what makes them so late. 

(Another pause. From the sounds 

without, one would gather that the 
travellers are at hand, and disputing 
for precedence.) 

THE WAITER (nervously). Surely they 
should be here by now. (Jn a@ loud 
whisper, aside.) Buck up, you fools! 


(Enter the belated ones. The waiter’s 
lavish costume having somewhat ex- 
hausted the wardrobe, they are dis- 
guised principally in hats and 
umbrellas. They seat themselves, 
and proceed to call angrily for the 
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waiter, who upon their appearance 
has abandoned himself to unre- 
strained mirth.) 


TRAVELLERS (fortissimo). Hi, waiter ! 
Bring me some potted shrimps! Have 
you any cat-pies ? (etc., ad lib.) 


(A pugnacious female removes watter’s 
hat with her umbrella. This action 
being resented, some confusion en- 
sues, and the majority of the guests 
prudently retire, unfed.) 


A STILL SMALL VOoIcE (without). You 
haven't brought in the word yet ! 

Last GuEst. Oh, waiter, is this INN 
comfortable ? 

WAITER (promptly). No sir! (Re- 
irieves hat, and exit after guest, laughing.) 


Imaginary curtain falls upon SceneOne. 
A prolonged interval follows, during 
which one hears fragments of con- 
versation amongst the audience, as 
‘“ Of course tt turned out to be only a 
cold after all; but with so much 
influenza about——’’ etc., etc. 

At last we reach Scene Two, which re- 
presents the Bed-chamber so dear to 
modern drama. The decoration is 
on the same simple scale; the two 
chairs, side by side, now serving as 
a four-poster. 

(Enter a gentleman wearing a sheet over 
his dress-clothes. He walks slowly 
round the table, carrying a lighted 
candle.) 


ANxIOUS VOICE IN THE AUDIENCE. 
Oh, is that quite safe ? If they were to 
upset it! (Flame extinguished by order 
of the Lord Chamberlain, and the action 
proceeds.) 

THE GENTLEMAN (with solemn con- 
viction). How late it is! I should have 
been in bed an hour ago! (Sarcastic ap- 
plause without.) Ha! What noise was 
that ? No matter, I will go to sleep. 
(Arranges himself on the two chairs, and 
goes to sleep, loudly.) 


(Enter a figure enveloped in news- 
papers.) 


Beware! Beware! 


THE FIGURE. 
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(Aside) Look here, I ought to have 
had that sheet ! 

THE GENTLEMAN (waking). Ha! 
What do I see ? A ghost! Mercy! 


(Sudden and wholly unexpected en- 
trance of the guests from the last 
scene. They invade the apartment, 
and expel both ghost and victim, 
who retire protesting. A heated dis- 
cussion over the question of the sheet 
is heard for some time afterwards.) 


IN THE AUDIENCE. Oh, really ? Have 
we to guess some word ? Perhaps it’s 
aeroplane, or Asquith. Really I’ve no 
idea. Etc., etc. 

Still more prolonged interval, till 


SCENE THREE. On Board Ship 

The same chairs, with others, represent 
the bulwarks of an ocean-going 
steamer. Alarums and excursions. 
Enter the Captain ; he wears a strax 
hat and a mackintosh, and carries a 
powerful telescope of rolled news- 
paper. 


CAPTAIN. Sailing, sailing, over the 
bright blue sea. (He stands upon the 
table.) Now then, passengers, this 
way ! 


(Enter passengers, in other words the 
chorus as before. They group them- 
selves on the chairs, and are imme- 
diately and pronouncedly overcome 
by the motion of the vessel.) 


First PASSENGER. How rough: it is ! 

SECOND PASSENGER. No. It is 
perfectly calm ! 

CapTAIN. Silence ! Lower the boats ! 
Clear away the wreckage ! 

THIRD PASSENGER (wholly wundis- 
turbed by these ominous commands). How 
lovely it is in mid-ocean ! 

FOURTH PASSENGER. Yes. For miles 
we are surrounded by the heaving 
billows. 

CapTAIn. This way for the gangway ! 


(The passengers, somewhat inconsist- 
ently, troop from the ship with ex- 
pressions of relief and pleasure. 
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The Captain, true to tradition, is the 
last to leave, belabouring the hind- 
most with a somewhat crumpled 
telescope.) 


THE STILL SMALL Voice. That’s all. 

THE AUDIENCE (to each other). Quite 
too clever ! Remarkable! Still, I hardly 
quite follow—What was the word ? 

PERFORMERS (reappearing, flushed but 
triumphant). Oh, the word? We had 


ARMS AND THE AD.; 


OR, 


HOW ARE ‘THEY GOING TO DO IT? 


(‘‘ The War Office has decided to start 
extensive campaign of advertising in order to 


in view has already placed a large contract with a | 7 
well-known publishing firm.’’—Extract from an 


evening paper.) 


HE glad news contained in these 
lines had scarcely begun to 
get about when a black-and- 
white artist whose work is 

very familiar to readers of THE PALL 
MALL MAGAZINE hurried round pell- 
mell to our military head-quarters in 
Whitehall positively sparkling with 
ideas to further the great scheme which 
has obviously been so long demanded by 
circumstances and which he was happy 
to learn was at last inaugurated. Wait- 
ing for some time amongst the queue of 
inventors of bomb-proof breastplates 
and aeroplanes with patent beaks for 
ramming dirigible balloons, he at last 
gained admittance and proffered his 
suggestions, which, to his surprise and 
intense chagrin, were politely but firmly 
rejected. Picking himself up from the 
foot of the stairs, he came away at once 
in high dudgeon and a well-appointed 
taxicab to 20, Tudor Street. Here he 
gave us the benefit of the ideas which 
had been so rashly repudiated by our 
hide-bound (or is it tape-tied ?) bureau- 
crats, and we have the utmost pleasure 
in publishing them hereinunder. The 
first is a poster for use on the doors of 
town-halls, or recruiting stations, and is 








an 


en- } 


courage recruiting for the army, and with this end 
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one at the beginning, but we forgot all 
about it at the end. 
AUDIENCE. Well, really I mean—— 
THE GoD IN THE CAR (entering). 
They’ve come for Master Kit and Miss 
Ursula. 


! 


THE END 


We appeal to the party-going public 
to say whether this is not a faithful 
presentment. 


A. E. 
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entitled by our artist GETTING THE 
CORNERS RUBBED OFF THEM. It is, as 
you see, an entirely original and beauti- 
ful idea, as are the other specimens 
which appear on the next two pages. 
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ROBERTS HAIR-DRILL 

FOR THE BALD-HEADED: LOOX ON 
THIS PICTURE - - - AND - - - ON THAT 
DO YOU WANT TO COME 


UNTHATCHED ? 


yt 
7 

SF Mr. Archibald Binks, of the Mont, 

Endymion Avenue, Upper Hoxton, 


writes : 





“Dear Sir, 

fi “Some years ago my hair began to 

grow very thin. I tried Wiggo, 

Sampson’s Developer and Warner’s Cocoa all in vain. Last week I joined 
the Grenadier Guards, and look at me now.” 


YOU CAN’T AFFORD TO LOSE YOUR HAIR 
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YOUNG MEN!!! 
ARE YOU CONTENTED WITH 


YOUR PRESENT POSITION ? 
IT’S SO EASY vo atter it 
DO you WANT TO HAVE BETTER 
prospects, BETTER waces, BETTER Foon, 


IN FACT TO RISE IN THE WORLD? 





/ 
BLANKETS ON 
teeta 
rHE HIGHER TRY 
SYSTEM | IT 
‘LIST IN x TO- 
THE SCOTS < | NIGHT 


BUFFS 


inane a CRE Sh 


LIFT IN LIFE 


DO IT NOW 


NO MORE NERVOUS 
DEPRESSION 






§°.\ 
> 

. CLA, 
SCOTS’ PROPULSION 


MAKES YOU FEEL 


AS LIGHT AS AIR , Oy 8? 














Could anything be happier or more advertise, what is ? Once again we ask : 
effective? If this isnot the right way to Will our Snore Office never wake up ? 

















Very advanced young woman to elderly admirer of her widowed mamma: “ Now then, 
old man, what are your intentions towards my mother ? ” 


a 


OUR SRVNTS 


[HMD. No bsmt. wdws. or wshg. hlp. gvn. evng. wkly. alt. Sndy. 
aftns, two wks. yrly. tax pd. Write or call mrngs. Vide The 
Daily Mail Catalogue of Domestic Servants Wanted, passim.] 


MaupD ELIza sings: 


’*M hard-working if not drvn. And please understand quite clrly. 
And so long as help is gvn. I must have my two wks. yrly. 
I am not averse to plshg. the spns. And thewholeinsurancecontrbtns.pd. 
But I cannot stand a bsmt. And I ought to give you wrng. 
And abhor a wdw. csmt. That I must be free each mrng. 
While I want alt. Sndy. aftns. To go and watch the grdsmn. on prde. 








THE SHARPNESS OF SELINA’S 





ELBOWS 


BY ADA LEONORA HARRIS 


VERYBODY in Cloverfield 
knew Miss S’liner Sims, who 
kept the little shop in the 
High Street ; and many were 

the sympathetic glances she received 
when, on summer evenings or on 
Wednesday, which was early closing 
day, she was seen pushing the bath- 
chair which contained her surviving 
parent carefully packed in shawls. 

“Poor pa,” as S’liner called him 
suffered from dropsy, and had been 
bequeathed her, as an _ exceedingly 
precious legacy, by ‘‘ dear mother ”’ on 
her death-bed. 

““ Promise me you'll never leave him, 
or I shall be worriting in my grave. 
As for Harry, he must wait. Parents 
come before sweethearts.” 

And S’liner promised. She was young 
then, they were both young, and so 
were content to wait. And wait they 
did, without anything coming of it 
except a gradual deterioration in the 
condition of poor pa, resulting in the 





introduction of the bath-chair—picked 
up as a bargain, second-hand. 

Then Harry had a situation offered 
him in London—in the hardware line— 
which was a chance of bettering himself 
not to be despised. “ I’ll write regular,” 
he declared when all was signed and 
settled. ‘“‘ And, p’raps, in a year or two 
vour father’ll be better, or else——”’ 

The alternative was one he shrank 
from putting into words. 

S’liner shook her head sadly but 


firmly. ‘I promised dear mother I’d 
never leave him. And then there’s the 
shop.” 


It was a very small stationer’s and 
newsvendor’s, to enter which you had 
to descend two very worn wooden steps. 
Once upon a time, before the invaliding 
of poor pa, it had been quite a snug 
little business. But of late years, 
especially since the setting up of a 
rival establishment with a plate-glass 
window over the way, it had gone 
down sadly. 
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‘It wants working up,” S’liner ad- 
mitted. ‘Only I don’t know how; 
and, what with poor pa and one thing 
and another, I haven’t got the time.” 

This was the position of affairs when 
Harry went away full of hopes and plans 
for the future—notwithstanding a lump 
in the throat—leaving poor red-eyed 
S’liner to grow smaller and sparer and 
sharper of feature in her uphill, single- 
handed struggle for existence. 

“‘ Gone to London, has he ? ”’ was the 
only comment the incident provoked 
from poor pa—described as “a selfish 
ole Himage”’ by some of S’liner’s 
sympathisers—‘‘ Well, what o’ that ? 
That ain’t no reason for burning my 
toast.” 

The months wore themselves away, 
marked only by white milestones in the 
shape of letters with the London post- 
mark. According to these Harry was 
getting on finely, had a promise of a 
rise next year, and was already putting 
by money. 

S’liner sunned herself in the thought 
of his prosperity, and bought some new 
flannels for poor pa with the money she 
had been saving towards a new winter 
gown. 

“ New gown, indeed ! ’’ remarked her 
parent. ‘“‘ Why, it ain’t much more’n 
three years since you had one.”’ 

“Four, pa dear,’’ corrected S’liner. 
“ But it doesn’t matter. I daresay I 
can manage without. If it wasn’t for 
the elbows being nearly worn through 
I shouldn’t have mentioned it.” 

“If you was as sharp as your elbers, 
S’liner,” was the parental reply, “ the 
business wouldn’t have fell off like it 
has.” 


““ 





No, pa dear,’’ she admitted with a 
sigh. 

Then she put her hand in her pocket 
to enjoy the comforting crackle of 
Harry’s last letter. 

He was to have a week’s holiday at 
Easter and, according to the letter, had 
a plan to propose. 

It turned out to be a matrimonial 
one. S’liner and he were to be married 
next year on the strength of “ the rise,”’ 
and, the business having been disposed 
of, they two were to transplant poor pa 
to London soil and live in peace and 
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harmony and furnished apartments 
until Fortune’s smile widened suffici- 
ently to allow of a little house, with a 
backyard and a shed to accommodate 
the bath-chair, somewhere Tottenham 
way. 

Of course, all this depended on poor 
pa’s consent, in order to obtain which, 
he had to be approached very carefully. 

Harry began by launching into ex- 
travagant praise of the Metropolis—its 
wealth and wonders, its sights and 
sounds and general advantages—until, 
having entrapped his auditor into 
expressitig a desire to ride on the top of 
an omnibus and see Madame Tussaud’s, 
he sprang his mine while S’liner quaked 
in her shabby shoes. 

Poor pa, taken at a disadvantage, with 
his poor legs wrapped in a shepherd’s- 
plaid shawl which had been dear 
mother’s, and propped up on a stool, 
found himself surprised into a_ half 
consent. On the principle of letting 
well alone, nothing more was said at the 
time, but the idea was left to simmer 
slowly in his brain—fuel to aid the 
process being judiciously added now 
and then by allusions to the Zoological 
Gardens and the Lord Mayor’s Show. 
Theresult being that poor pa boiled over 
to the extent of admitting that,as a boy, 
he had thought of going to London to 
make his fortune, and had even gone so 
far as to ask the price of a third-class 
ticket. But finding that he would 
have to change at Reading and wait 
half an hour had put him off at the 
time, and afterwards it had slipped his 
mind. 

Anyhow, when Harry returned to his 
post at the week’s end it was with the 
hope and understanding that another 
twelvemonths would see him and 
S’liner indissolubly one, with poor pa 
thrown in as a makeweight. 

With this rosy dream of the future 
casting a warm glow over the drabness 
of the present, S’liner became quite 
plump about the elbows and sent the 
bath-chair bowling along on Sundays 
and half-holidays as though there was 
nothing within worth mentioning. 

But, as the second half of the pre- 
scribed period waned, gradually and 
imperceptibly the rosiness began to 
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fade out of the horizon, and S’liner’s 
heart grew less and less light ; so when 
the blow fell it was not so much with a 
sharp edge as with a dull thud. 

She was reading Harry’s last letter, 
in which cheerful anticipations of the 
future were mixed with suspicions of 
his landlady’s integrity in the matter of 
coals. 

As she turned the last page she felt 
her father’s eye on her, and looked up. 
He pointed a dropsical forefinger at the 
letter. ‘“‘From that young man 0’ 
yourn ?”’ he asked with unnecessary 
formality, seeing his daughter owned 
no other correspondent. 

“ Yes, pa dear, it is from Harry. He 
says a 

“Never mind what he says. Listen 
to what J got to say. I ain’t going to 
London, and you ain’t going, neither. 
I’ve been turning it over in my mind, 
and I’ve come to the conclusion as I'll 
stop where I am. I don’t believe I’d 
never be able to get to the top o’ that 





omnibus. So you can write and tell 
him so. Say you’re much obliged 


yes,’ generously, ‘‘ you can put that, 
but circumstances over which you've 
no control—which you haven’t, S’liner 
—obliges you to dee-cline his kind offer. 
But you wishes him well, etcettery— 
and jest punch up that piller at my 
back.” 

And S’liner wrote as directed, though 
not using the precise form of words laid 
down, and emphasised it with blots— 
blots of unselfishness and renunciation. 
‘‘ Good-bye, Harry,” she ended: “ you 
will soon find somebody else better than 
me, for I never was much to look at. 
Anyhow, you mustn’t blame poor pa.”’ 

Then came the biggest blot of all and 
a smudgy wish for his future happiness. 

She posted the letter at night in the 
letter-box in the meeting-house wall. 
Just at the-last it seemed as though she 
could not let it go. Her fingers closed 
upon it convulsively, and something 
within her appeared to rise in revolt. 

Then she remembered the beef-tea 
left on the hob; the letter disappeared, 
and with it seemed to go the best bit of 
S’liner’s life. 

If, in the days that followed, she 
allowed herself to nourish indefinite 
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hopes of what might be the result if 
Harry refused to accept her decision 
as final, they soon died out; for no 
answer ever came, and her elbows began 
to poke through worse than ever. 

Only once in the years that followed 
did she hear any tidings of her lover ; 
and then it came through someone who 
got it from someone who had been told 
by someone else that he was married— 
married to somebody a good bit older 
than himself, with money. 

S’liner was glad to hear this, she told 
herself, glad he was comfortably settled. 
All the same, the next time she passed 
the letter-box in the wall she felt a sort 
of dull pain. 

She had a queer dream that night, 
too. She thought she was dead and 
buried and, instead of a tombstone, 
there was a letter-box over her grave. 

But time went on and things went 
from bad to worse. The business had 
dwindled to the merest trickle; the 
bath-chair was on its last legs; every 
possible means of retrenchment, as far 
as concerned herself, was practised, and 
Ruin, with its customary ill-breeding, 
seemed to be staring her in the face, 
when, all at once, poor pa took to his 
bed and deliberately set about dying. 

‘“S’liner,” he said, some little time 
before the end, “‘ take it all round, I 
don’t say but what you ain’t done your 
dooty by me fairly well.” 

“Thank you, pa dear,” she answered 
with tearful gratitude. 

‘“What’s more,” he went on in a 
weak, wheezy voice, “ time and again 
I’ve been sort of sorry I didn’t go to 
London when I might. ’*Twould have 
been something to talk about when I 
meet your dear mother—I mean if I'd 
a-seen the Monnyment and the ’Logical 
Gardens and Madame Toosers.”’ 

‘‘ B-but you're g-go-going to.a better 
place, pa dear.” 

‘“‘Maybe, S’liner, maybe. But, all the 
same, I’m sorry I missed the waxworks. 


The funeral over—and you may be 
sure S’liner made supernatural efforts 
that it might be decently ordered—she 
found herself confronted by the neces- 
sity of making arrangements for the 
future. After reviewing the situation 
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from all points of the mental compass, 
she decided that she must give up the 
shop—which had all but given her up— 
dispose of the house and most of the 
furniture, take a room somewhere and 
challenge existence at the point of the 
needle—which she had always been 
handy with. 

It would be a cruel wrench to leave 
the old home, but it had to be, and the 
sooner it was over the better. Conse- 
quently, having furbished up her small 
stock of fancy articles, she placed a 
notice in the little window to the effect 
that she was “selling off’’ and no 
reasonable offer would be refused. In 
spite of which, the general public dis- 
played such a disheartening lack of 
reciprocity that when about the third 
day she heard the _ shop-bell ring 
sharply it quite made her jump. 

“I want,” said the stout, florid, 
bearded stranger, “‘a-packet of blue 
business envelopes.”’ 

‘“|’m afraid I haven't any blue ones 
in stock,’”’ she answered nervously. 
“ Wouldn’t any other sort do?” 

‘““No.”’ He shook his head decisively. 
““T must have blue, true blue—S’liner.”’ 

If she hadn’t had the counter to hold 
on to, she must have dropped. As it 
was, it seemed for the moment as though 
the whole of her limited stock-in-trade 
was whirling round—a stick of red 
sealing-wax, in particular, assuming 
quite a threatening aspect. Then, as 
things settled down a little, she was 
aware of a voice she had not heard for 
nearly ten years imploring her not to 
“ take on.”’ 

“Tt can’t be him, with that beard and 
all; yet, if it isn’t, who is it?” she 
exclaimed hysterically. 

“Oh! there’s no mistake about it, 
it’s me right enough,”’ he assured her. 
“T’ve had my eye on you, S'liner, 
unbeknown to you, all along. Only I 
thought I’d better wait a week or two 
until you’d got over your—your loss a 
bit.” 

She melted into tears in an instant. 
‘“ Poor pa!’’ she murmured. ‘ It was 
a very heavy one.” 
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“T can believe it,” he assented 
solemnly. ‘‘ Heavy’s just the word 
for it. And now,” bending across the 
counter, “‘ seeing that you’re alone in the 
world, and I’m alone——-” 

‘““A widower!’’ she gasped, looking 
in vain for a hatband or some other 
sign of mourning. ‘“‘ You never mean 
it!’ 

“A widower ! 
show surprise. 
and married ? ” 

“A little older than yourself, you 
know,” she went on_ incoherently. 
‘“ And with a bit of money.”’ 

“Well,” with some slight sign of 
embarrassment, “‘ since you've managed 
to get hold of one end of the story—and 
that the wrong one—I don’t mind 
owning as there was someone that 
pretty well gave me to understand that 
matrimony would about meet her views. 
But I held out and managed to shake 
her off,and here I am,S’liner ’’—stretch- 
ing over still farther and upsetting a 
bottle of gum with his elbow. ‘‘ I was 
glad to see the notice in the window said 
‘no reasonable offer refused.’ There’s 
been a deal too much shilly-shallying in 
the past. I'll give you six weeks, and 
not a day longer. You can’t want 
anything reasonabler than that.” 

“Oh! Harry,’ between laughing and 
crying, “‘ I’m so poor and plain and old- 
looking, though I’m not much over 
thirty, and my elbows are sharper than 
ever. Are you quite, guite sure you 
really and truly mean it?” 

“And, Harry,” after he had proved 
this, in spite of the counter which was 
between them, in a way which left no 
room for doubt, and broken the tail of 
a china pig—constructed to serve as a 
matchbox, original price sixpence, re- 
duced to fourpence-ha’penny—‘‘ would 
youmindif I brought the bath-chair with 
me as a sort of keepsake ? Poor pa! 
I often wonder how he manages to get 
along without it.” 

‘““ Bring it and welcome,” he replied 
heartily. ‘‘ And as for those elbows of 
yours, S’liner, we'll soon fatten them 
up.” 


” 


It was his turn to 
“Why, who’ve I been 
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“What are the bugles blowin’ for?” 
said Files-on-parade. 

“To turn you out, to turn you out,” 
the Colour-Sergeant said. 

‘“What makes you look so white, so 
white ?’’ said Files-on-parade. 

““[’m dreadin’ what I’ve got to watch,” 
the Colour-Sergeant said. 


AD it all begun and ended with 
the accident at Surrapore the 
latter would have taken its 
place in the storehouse of my 

impressions as a trivial though merry 
adventure. Instead of this it has been 
promoted to the rank of a prologue to a 
drama which by some mysterious decree 
of Providence it had been ordained that 
I, a stranger, ignorant of all context, 
should witness. Why, I have never 
been able to decide, unless it be that in 
the memories of most of us some im- 
pressions are designedly implanted to 
serve in after-days, like the banquet 
mummy of the Egyptians, as solemn 
chords amidst the lighter motifs which 
surround our lives. 

It was the second night after leaving 
Kurrachee, and the train which was 
bearing me northward to rejoin my 
regiment at Pindi was shuffling along in 
a leisurely fashion through the velvety 
blackness of the Indian night. I had 
dropped into a doze, weary with the 
boredom of the journey and of my own 
society, when I was suddenly recalled 
to consciousness by finding myself in a 
somewhat dazed condition on the floor 
of my compartment. The train had 
come to a standstill, while a babel of 
shouts and cries reached my ears from 
the outer darkness. 

Quickly realising that an accident 
had happened, and relieved to find 
myself sound in wind and limb, I 
opened the carriage door and jumped 
out. I almost landed in the arms of a 
man whom I was pleased to find was 
a European—an engineer of the 
P.W.D. and the only other English 
passenger on the train. From him I 
learned that, although no one was 
seriously hurt, the forward part of the 
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train had left the rails, and we should 
have to stay where we were for the 
night, with the prospect of getting on 
some time the next day. Meanwhile, 
there was a Dak bungalow not far from 
the station, half-a-mile ahead, and he 
strongly advised my following his ex- 
ample and quartering there forthe night. 

The suggestion seeming a sound one 
in the circumstances, I at once em- 
braced it, as I probably should have 
done any other in the bewildering 
novelty of my surroundings. Tramp- 
ing to the little station, therefore, we 
engaged a peon to carry our valises, 
and, finding the Dak after a quarter of 
a mile of road, we installed ourselves 
there for the night. 

The Khansamah in charge turned out 
to be a trump of his kind, and, late as 
it was, put together quite an excellent 
dinner. This, reinforced by our own 
whisky and cheroots, provided the 
necessary ingredients of a pleasant 
evening. 

It was midnight ere we retired to our 
respective couches, but try as I would 
I found it impossible to sleep. To be 
sure the charpoys, on which, without 
troubling to undress, we stretched our- 
selves, were merely the usual wooden 
and canvas framework, for in India one 
always carries about one’s bedding, and 
we had not troubled to remove ours to 
the Dak. Whatever the cause, slumber 
refused to visit my eyes, and at length 
the persistent raids of mosquitoes upon 
my fresher bloodexhausted my patience. 

I struck a match and looked at my 
watch. It was approaching dawn. 
The nasal harmonies of my friend in the 
adjoining apartment were in full blast 
as I rose from my couch, resolved to try 
the tonic of a walk in the morning air 
before the heat of the day supervened. 

Starting from the bungalow I set out 
at a vigorous pace, and proceeded some 
distance without any definite aim, when 
I began to realise, from the state of the 
track, that I must have diverged from 
the main or pukka road. As I halted 
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to consider the advisability of proceed- 
ing farther, I began to appreciate the 
strange pictorial effects of the scene 
around me. 

A chill wind was slowly moving, east- 
ward towards the dawn, thin ranks of 
crimson vapour across a dark mauve 
heaven in which the planets were 
paling one by one. Upon this back- 
ground, etched in tiny flakes of darkness , 
the scanty foliage of the peepul trees was 
lifted out of the lower gloom where the 
sluggish residue of the night still rested. 

Presently the sounds of a coming 
change began to manifest themselves. 
Mingled with the sudden twittering of 
countless birds, those earliest courtiers 
of the day, the sense of an approaching 
advent spread far and wide across the 
awakening earth. The leaguer of dark- 
ness was breaking fast and the dis- 
consolate shades were hieing them away 
to the innermost recesses of gloom in 
the jungle upon whose verge I now 
found myself standing. 

Before me extended a vast shadowy 
maidan, and high above in the eastern 
skies a gorgeous pageant was preparing. 
There a shredded tapestry of buff and 
gold was stretched across a field of 
limpid azure, fainting into hues like 
the neck of a dove where the orange 
and umber fires were flaming over the 
portals of the day. The dusky west 
was flushing with expectation; the 
supreme moment was at hand. Sud- 
denly athwart this wondrous _back- 
ground two shafts of golden light, the 
avant-couriers of their lord, shot up into 
the height, and after a moment’s pause 
uprose the central figure of all this 
celestial illumination. 

Then followed what was merely a 
curious natural phenomenon, but which 
at the time my mind, under the 
hypnotic witchery of the scene before 
me, received as the expression of a 
reverence with which my whole being 
was in sympathy. Simultaneously, as 
the great disc of the sun lifted above the 
horizon, from every tree, bush and 
stone within eyeshot a shadow leapt 
back, creating the instantaneous optical 
effect of a great obeisance of all natural 
things before the ascending lord of day. 

When my notice descended to more 
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commonplace details it was attracted 
by an object which, rising from the 
centre of the plain, was silhouetted 
against the sun’s fiery disc. Shaped 
like a Greek II, it had first struck me 
as being the square framework top of a 
native well. Then it seemed altogether 
of superior size and elevation. Before 
I indulged in any further speculations 
my attention was attracted elsewhither. 

Down the wind came the beat of a 
drum. There was nothing very sur- 
prising in this, for I realised that I must 
have wandered into the neighbourhood 
of the cantonment outside Surrapore, of 
which I had learnt the night before, and 
early morning parades were not unusual 
occurrences. 

But there was something singular 
about this drumming, something which 
jarred upon the lightness of my spirits. 
It was broken, intermittent, and min- 
gled with it the long-drawn wail of 
brazen instruments smote upon my ear 
as I turned my face up-wind. Pre- 
sently, as though they rounded some 
distant corner, the disconnected strains 
swelled into one recognisable whole, and 
I knew that men went to no drill parades 
to the sound of a dead man’s march. 

I felt prompted to turn and leave the 
spot—to escape from such a gloomy 
intrusion upon the fair beauty of the 
dawning ; but, on looking back at the 
plain, my curiosity was stimulated by a 
strange change which was in progress. 
From several distant avenues company 
after company of infantry was pouring 
into the open space until fully three 
battalions of British soldiery were 
formed up into a great hollow square in 
the middle of the plain. What I took 
for a mounted group of staff officers 
was visible in the centre of the forma- 
tion, but the whole assembly seemed 
strangely motionless. I did not know 
as yet that they awaited the chief actor 
in the morning’s drama. 

The wailing of the instruments drew 
nearer from my right, rising and falling 
in dreary cadence between the heavy 
thuds of a muffled drum. They were 
approaching by the road which led close 
in front of me before it debouched into 
the open plain. 

Something, I knew not what, some 
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feeling of shrinking from the present- 
ment of death which was encountering 
me upon the very threshold of my new 
life prompted me to draw back into the 
shadow of the jungle trees, which 
bordered the road, and I lifted the tope 
from my head in reverence to the 
passing dead. 

They were close upon me now. First 
the band paced slowly by. A gun- 
carriage rumbled after, and then fol- 
lowed the crowning horror. 

I had remarked an absence from the 
cortége of the usual tokens of respect, 
the British flag, the soldier’s helmet or 
side-arms upon the bare wooden coffin, 
when, with a terrible flash of intuition, 
I suddenly caught the meaning of all I 
had been witnessing—of that silent 
muster out there upon the plain, of those 
black beams athwart the morning sun ! 

The funeral was prepared, but the 
man had yet to die—to die at the hands 
of his comrades on the bright threshold 
of such a day, warm for all else with life 
and hope. My blood chilled under the 
remorseless irony of the thought. 

Between his guarding comrades, slow- 
ly pacing behind his empty coffin, 
came the central figure of this miserable 
pageant, while the strains of his own 
dead march wailed shrilly upon the 
morning air, and the sparse moments of 
his earthly existence were measured out 
with every muffled drum-beat. 

My eyes were fixed with a strained 
intensity upon the face of the doomed 
man. He was a young soldier, tall and 
well-made, and, apart from the pallor 
of his face and the dryness of his lips, 
which he continually moistened with 
his tongue, he seemed to accept his 
awful position with remarkable hardi- 
hood, keeping step to his own dead 
march with unerring regularity. Once, 
I thought, he turned a poor hunted 
glance upon the wild jungle around, as 
though some last thought of freedom 
had mocked him, but the next moment 
the procession turned on to the plain, 
where the whole of the British garrison 
was awaiting him, and the end was in 
sight. 

Hitherto I had been chained to my 
post of observation by the hypnotic 
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telepathy of this grim drama of the 
dawn, the wild misery of the music, and 
the long-drawn agony of this slow, 
deliberate advance to death. But at 
this point, sick with the horror of what 
was yet to come, I shook off the spell 
which held me, determined to see no 
more. I cast one more glance at the 
plain. The music had ceased. A dis- 
tant word of command reached my 
ears. It was enough. I turned and 
left the ill-omened scene. 


The prosaic details of the tragedy I 
learned later. The man I had seen go 
to his last parade had, I was told, been 
a smart soldier and the best forward in 
his battalion’s football team ; but, cursed 
with an unfortunate temper, he had been 
led, in revenge for some fancied in- 
justice, to shoot the colour-sergeant of 
his company. For this he had been 
given a garrison parade all to himself. 
Native regiments had been. carefully 
excluded, for they were not permitted 
to see a white man die thus. Moreover, 
the murderer’s own battalion had been 
marched to the ground without any 
arms in their hands, and this invidious 
distinction caused much muttering of 
curses and became a dangerous subject 
for future allusion. 

The condemned man had shown no 
little hardihood at the last, for he 
refused the offer of a conveyance, and 
deliberately chose to march to the place 
of his execution. When at length he 
stood beneath the black cross-beam in 
view of his comrades and the officers 
under whom he had served, he made a 
dreary little speech complaining that 
he had never had fair play, that he 
had decided to die and chose this way. 
But on the whole, he did not advise 
his comrades to follow hisexample. He 
then said ‘“‘ Good-bye, boys,” and in a 
few minutes it was all over. 

As I have said, I did not see this part. 
But I had not retraced my steps very 
far before a distant burst of lively music 
overtook me as the battalions marched 
quickly from the place of execution. 
And I knew that the man I had seen 
was beyond the reach of human justice, 
beyond even the regions of the sunrise. 
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JACK-I’-THE-MUD 
BY EWART RICHARDSON 


IVE miles from the sea, on a 
certain tidal river of the north, 
may be found a short but wide 
creek. Originally the junc- 

tion of a tributary stream, in years past 
it was dredged out by an enterprising 
river authority, anda longjetty, running 
out to the river’s edge, was erected on 
piles above the tidal mud. Trade, de- 
flected from this particular outlet, has 
long since left the jetty derelict. Its 
beams have rotted, its rails fallen in the 
general. ruin, and both have been re- 
moved by the strange predatory tribe 
that haunts such places. Another 
access has been made to the wharf, and 
now there is nothing left of the jetty but 
six rows of massive piles. The tide 
laps their bases twice daily and, at 
springs, even climbs to a considerable 
height. The creek has long since 
silted up, and stretches a dreary space 
of fluid mud, in which a man would sink 
to his waist before he reached the clay. 

Made fast to the piles is a strange 
collection of old boats. Some are quite 
past use, others on clear, calm days 
still creep out, like old men to the sun- 
shine, to renew their memories of the 
deep seas. They are named with 
extraordinary incongruity: one, a ship’s 
lifeboat converted into a steam launch, 
is known as the Triumph; another, 
destined ultimately to serve as a sand 
wherry, as the Swallow; and a third 
speaks of a northern origin in the title 
of the Gannet. 

Among them lay an old barge. It 
was unnamed ; in its youth it had been 
well tarred, but at the time of which 
this story tells it would have seemed at 
first sight to have been nothing but a 
rotting, slimy hulk, that somehow man- 
aged to retain enough buoyancy to float 
on the tides. A closer inspection would 
have revealed the reason for this. The 
old sides had been patched in places, the 
seams caulked, and here and there a 
dab of fresh tar told of a solicitous 
owner. Over the centre a cabin had 
been erected and roofed, efficiently 


though roughly, and a door, carefully 
locked when the owner was out, afforded 
access to the interior. 

This dwelling was inhabited by a 
strange being generally known on the 
river as Jack-i’-the-mud. He lived 
partly by the collection of mussels on 
the river shore, but mainly by the 
profits of certain transactions with 
marine store-dealers, which he expiated, 
when detected, by brief terms of im- 
prisonment. Except for these busi- 
ness interviews, he was scarcely known 
to speak to anyone. He lived alone, he 
worked alone. On his barge was no 
breathing thing except himself, neither 
cat, dog, nor bird. He was, in fact, of all 
solitary beings the most solitary, and 
as such had attracted to himself many 
dark rumours. But, for the most part, 
these were clearly born of the detesta- 
tion that gregarious man feels for 
those who reject his companionship. 

Jack-i’-the-mud was in fact a some- 
what mysterious and sinister soul, but 
neither so mysterious nor so sinister as 
was popularly supposed. 

On a certain November afternoon 
the barge awaited its master’s return. 
A cold wind swept across from the sea, 
bearing with it sleet and fog, and smear- 
ing the appalling ugliness of the place 
to a still more utter hideousness. Al- 
though it was early, thelight was already 
fading, and across the river a dredger, 
that groaned and rattled at its toil, had 
lighted and hoisted lamps. The tide 
was running up, but had not yet sur- 
mounted the entrance to the creek, so 
that the mud was all exposed, and here 
and there glistened in the half light like 
the hides of loathsome reptiles. 

Down the path to the barge slouched 
Jack-i’-the-mud. He was a mean, un- 
kempt figure, rather below average 
height, and pitifully thin. Over the 
drooping corners of his mouth hung 
shreds of moustache, that gave the 
impression of having been missed by 
a careless barber. The tip of his chin 
was covered by a short, soft growth, 
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but, for the rest, except for meagre eye- 
brows, his face was without hair. He 
was detestably unclean, and in his eye 
was neither intelligence nor vice. He 
bore upon his back a sack of coal, lately 
pilfered from a standing truck. 

He reached his home, walked aboard 
by the plank that served as a gangway, 
dropped the sack on the deck, and pulled 
in the plank. Then he opened the 
sack, examined with something like 
enthusiasm the coal it contained, and 
finally extracted from its hiding-place 
over the door the key that admitted 
him to his castle. As he fitted it into 
the lock a kind of whimper came from 
the foredeck. 

Jack-i’-the-mud paused. The sound 
was repeated. He left the key and 
went to investigate. 

Crouching in the shelter afforded by 
the cabin side he found a dog. It was 
a mongrel bitch, half-starved and 
covered with.dirt. Blood oozed from 
a cut on her shoulder and mingled with 
the dirt on her coat. When Jack-i’- 
the-mud appeared, she lifted a pleading 
eye and her tail beat a timid welcome. 

Jack-i’-the-mud looked indifferently 


upon her. ‘Ger-oop!” he com- 
manded. 
The tail ceased its movement and 


the eye dropped. 

Jack-i’-the-mud repeated his order, 
and the dog struggled to her feet. ‘‘ Ger 
off,’ ordered Jack-i’-the-mud. 

The dog tried to siink past him to the 
shore. Jack-i’-the-mud kicked her back. 

“Ger off,” he cried, pointing to the 
edge of the barge. The dog halted 
without understanding. He amplified 
his order with a second kick. 

With a faint yelp she weni slinking to 


the side and stood there ashiver. Jack- 
i’-the-mud again ordered her to ‘‘ Ger 
off.”’ She looked despairingly from 


him to the mud below her and did not 
move. In such situations Jack-i’-the- 
mud was a man of few words. He 
crossed the deck and kicked the shiver- 
ing beast over the side. 

She fell on her back in the mud, 
scrambled to her feet, and began to 
make her way across the yielding sur- 
face to the shore. Jack-i’-the-mud 
found this amusing, and decided that 
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here was a pleasure to be prolonged. 
He went to his sack, dragged it across 
the deck, and began to pelt the dog with 
coal to drive her out into the mud. For 
a while she persevered in her effort to 
reach the shore, but a piece of coal, 
which cut her eye, convinced her, and 
she turned her back upon her tormentor 
and began to make her way across the 
creek, 


Jack-i’-the-mud sat on the edge of 


the deck smiling. He found in the 
animal’s laborious progress humour 


fitted to his simple mind, and from 
time to time encouraged her flagging 
efforts with an accurate discharge of a 
piece of coal. Whimpering and yelp- 
ing, the dog crawled across the mud, 
sinking deeper at every step. Finally, 
some twenty yards from the barge, she 
sank to her belly and stuck. 

This was the consummation of Jack- 
i’-the-mud’s pleasure. He broke into 
chuckles of delight. 

The poor dog fell silent and set her- 
self to the task of extrication. She 
made little progress, and all herstruggles 
only dragged her deeper into the mud. 
From the barge  Jack-i’-the-mud 
watched, and occasionally flung a re- 
minder of his interest. 

He had begun to tire of the sport, and 
was meditating a retirement to the 
comfort of the cabin, when suddenly his 
victim sent out upon the creek a long, 
hideous howl. There was a note of 
terror in it that struck even into the 
heavy brain of ‘ack-i’-the-mud, and he 
peered across the creek to see its cause. 
Over the mud bank at the river’s edge 
lipped the rising tide. Already it was 
creeping round the outermost piles. 
The dog realised her doom, and howled 
in anticipation. 

The sound affected Jack-i’-the-mud 
curiously. He dropped the coal he 
held in his hand for a last shot and 
stood up. Under its dirt his counten- 
ance puckered itself to an expression of 
doubt. The howls of the dog increased. 

Suddenly he made a decision. He 
disappeared and returned, bearing two 
planks. He dropped one over the side 
into the mud ; he himself slipped off the 
barge and stood upon it. Then he took 
the other from the deck and set it end on 
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to the first. Then he stood upon the 
second and moved forward the first, 
and thus began slowly to make his way 
to the distressed dog. 

The planks were short, and at best it 
would have been a lengthy task; but, 
to add to his difficulties, the further he 
advanced, the deeper sank the wood 
into the mud and the harder it became 
to dislodge. Before he had traversed 
half the distance, one of the planks 
finally stuck. He made an effort to 
lift it, but soon abandoned it as hopeless, 
and stood up to review his position. 

The dog was still out of reach. She 
had ceased howling, when she had seen 
him coming to her rescue, but now she 
commenced to whimper quietly be- 
cause the incoming tide was lapping 
her. Jack-i’-the-mud could certainly, 
though with difficulty, have returned 
to the barge. On the other hand, to 
press forward meant endangering his 
own life without necessarily saving the 
dog. All this he recognised. There 
was nothing about the mud he did not 
know ; he had lived too long with it for 
that. He knew that if he went forward 
he would almost certainly stick, as 
irrevocably as the dog he sought to save. 
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He knew the tide, now that it had 
topped the mud, would come up with 
incredible rapidity. He knew also that 
the nearest help was with the dredger, 
a quarter of a mile away, that his voice 
might carry to it, despite the noise of 
the buckets, but he knew finally that 
the chances were all against him. But 
whether it was hostility to his old foe 
the mud, or that sudden manhood 
stirred in him at the dog’s appeal, he 
took the chances and stepped off the 
plank into the treacherous mass. 


A quarter of an hour later a boat from 
the dredger found him, almost uncon- 
scious from cold and exhaustion, waist- 
deep in the mud below the gathering 
waters, that already touched his droop- 
ing chin. One arm pitifully tried to 
beat back the encroaching waves, the 
other held securely, her head well clear 
of the tide, a miserable, half-starved 
mongrel bitch. 

The boatmen rescued them. In vain 
they asked Jack-i’-the-mud how he 
came to be in so perilous a position. 
He would give them no explanation— 
in fact he could not really have ex- 
plained it. 

E. R. 
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PERTH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


EAR SIR, 
For many months I have been 
intending to write you in 
appreciation of your magazine 
in general, but more particu- 
larly in regard to its binding, to which 


none of your admirers seemed to pay 
any attention. . 

If I were to say what I think of the 
contents, I should positively HEAR 
your blushes going off like fireworks 
across the miles of water there are be- 
tween us; so I will leave that subject 
and speak only of the binding. 

Did you ever try to read a staple- 
bound magazine in bed ? and did you 
ever do it in comfort ? Especially on a 
cold night when you can only spare 
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one hand at a time out of the warmth 
of the blankets, or when you're reading 
by the light of a candle placed on a low 
chair by the side of yourbed ? At first 
all goes well, and the “ cares that infest 
the day ”’ “‘ hump the bluey,”’ or what- 
ever the expression is you use at your 
end of the cable. Soon you come to the 
end of the page and want to turn over 
with one hand (the page, of course). 
Then you find out all the mean, das- 
tardly, low-down tricks a staple-bound 
magazine is capable of, amongst which 
jumping out of your hand and scuttling 
underneath the bed is one of the least. 
This leads to language that, if I were to 
write and you to print, would send you 
a-weeping with Hall Caine.  Alto- 
gether the devil comes into his own, 
and “‘ your cake is dough”’ for that 
night. 

Like many busy men, all my maga- 
zine-reading is done in bed, and so once 
a month I silently bless you, the pub- 
lishers, the printers, and all concerned 
(that’s what keeps you all in such good 
health), for sending out a magazine so 
sanely bound. 

When I wrote that none of your 
admirers paid any attention to your 
binding (naturally I mean the binding 
of your magazine, not your skin and 
hair) I was hardly correct, for a gentle- 
man criticises it adversely in the Novem- 
ber issue, and this it is that has spurred 
me on to write. He actually damns it 
for its virtues. He complains that one 
can twist its covers inside. In bed or 
out of bed, what more comfortable way 
is there of reading a magazine? What 
more proper way ? Don’t you take any 
notice of him. You go on your own 
sweet way. Keep the magazine as it is. 

I can see no room for improvement 
until the gods contribute to it and it 
is printed and published in Olympus. 
Keep it as it is, and I, at any rate, will 
always say, ‘‘May the blessings of 
heaven follow you all the days of your 
life ”’ 

Please leave that sentence as it is, 
without any stop after the word “ life,”’ 
for if ever you have the magazine 
stapled, like the Dublin beggar, I may 
want to add, “and may they never 
overtake you.” 
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Until that day comes, may I sub- 
scribe myself in all sincerity, 
Your appreciative reader, 
HAROLD E, SMITH. 





APPRECIATION FROM KANSAS CITY 





Kansas City, Mo. 
EAR SIR, 

After procuring several copies 
of your PALL MALL MAGAZINE, I have 
read with pleasure their contents, as it 
always contains, not only the best, both 
editorially and dramatically, but. it 
also, in my personal estimation, is far 
ahead of most of our American maga- 
zines. Its popularity here is great, 
and it always heads the order of the 
display at all Kansas city news-stands. 

As long as you continue to editorialise 
your pages with such dignified and 
progressive ideas, it will be time to come 
before the PALL MALL ceases to be— 
superior. 

Yours cordially, 
Epw. F. DREHER. 


BELLOC PREFERRED TO T. P. 








LONDON. 
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May I say how much I 
appreciate the revolution you have made 
in magazine production, especially in 
disregarding the taboos which old- 
fashioned magazines put on those con- 
troversial matters in which most people 
are interested. In particular, ‘“ The 
News,” by Mr. Hilaire Belloc, seems to 
me an admirable feature, worth baskets- 
ful of leading articles, and written by 
one of the very few men adequate to 
the work ; it is the very highest form 
of journalism—history while you wait. 
But the historical instinct which Mr. 
Belloc generates rather spoils one’s 
appetite for other things. For instance, 
the medieval legends which Mr. Belloc 
knows so well are so much more in- 
teresting and more probable than Mr. 
T. P. O’Connor’s “ Lives of the Saints ” 
(isn’t that the title ?). 

Yours faithfully, 
J. D. FEE y. 
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VERY day there reach this office about a dozen stories in manu- 
script, submitted on approval. As nearly as may be the total 
received is 400 each month; and each month we publish, say, 
eight. In other words 2 per cent. are accepted and 98 per cent 

are rejected. And the process of rejection is a matter in no wise lightly 
undertaken. Each offering is carefully considered on its merits. It is a 
point on which emphasis may be laid that, quite apart from ethical con- 
siderations, no magazine now-a-days can afford to risk losing useful material 
by hasty or careless consideration of any matter offered to its scrutiny. 
And yet in spite of the most careful search, the usable material—the final 
sifting—is not more than 5 per cent. 


J WISH that all the literary aspirants who shower the fruit of their labours 

upon us with such unconsidered prodigality could read and duly assimilate 
the meaning of the words and figures in the above paragraph. They might 
then reflect that whatever they send must be very good and, what is more, suitable, 
before it can stand a chance of winning a place among the “ 5 per centers.’’ A 
study of our pages beforehand would save them much disappointment and our- 
selves much labour. 


HAVE written before about the scarcity of the simple straightforward story 

written about ordinary folk in a natural way, and I mention it again because 

it is a persistent phenomenon, and to my mind a remarkable one. For we are 

most of us ordinary folk and (obviously) most of us would be at the writing 

game ; and you would think that a number of us would start by writing about 
ourselves—about the things and people we know best. 


BUT there, I fancy, is where the trouble lies. The circumstances that make 

up our daily lives, the people that we know all too well, may and often do 
cease to interest us. We forget that they may interest others, and when we set 
out to write we fain would deal—not having troubled to explore them—with 
matters unfamiliar to us, matters which do perhaps interest us, but about which 
we know little. The others—for every writer in the world is divided into two 
classes—himself and the others—know more, and convict us of a mild and feeble 
or, what is more common, of a riotous, improbability. 


NCE in a very long time, of course, there arises a bright genius, who can 
win our sympathy for the improbable, but for the plain writer there is no 
watchword like ‘“ Probability.”’ 


NE of the greatest of living authors has laid it down that success in fiction- 
writing depends upon two processes—first, accuracy of observation, and 
second, accuracy of relation of the matter observed. He—and quite a fair pro- 
portion of his fellows in letters—were and are ordinary fclk in spite of the 
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recognition they have earned. And to this day he writes of ordinary folk. 
Why will not more would-be authors follow his advice and example and write 
of the things they know ? 


HAVE written at such length on this subject because I believe that the first 

thing people demand of a magazine is fiction to their taste. They expect 
to find at least one story in each number which has a special appeal for them ; 
and, as I have said, the ordinary taste proves so much more difficult to provide 
for than the extraordinary. The question has lately again assumed prominence 
by reason of the desire to find a serial story to follow ‘‘ The Fortunate Youth.” 
An announcement on another page informs you that the choice has fallen upon 
a romance of Elizabethan days by Mr. J. C. Snaith entitled ‘‘ The Golden Age.” 
Its opening chapters will appear in our April issue. It has been chosen in virtue 
of its probability. As those who are familiar with his previous work will know, 
the author has made a special study of the spacious days when England had newly 
climbed to a position of proud supremacy in arms, in literature and in music. On 
the warp of his knowledge Mr. Snaith has woven by the woof of his imagination 
a rich fabric of which the dominating design is high romance. It pictures the 
adventures in love of a charming and high-spirited girl and her staunch and 
manly companion. And the friend who brings their happiness to consummation 
is William Shakespeare himself. 


VERY different in subject and in character, but equally probable, are a series 

of sketches of human life in prehistoric ages by Dr. Charles C. D. Roberts, 
the first of which will appear in the next (March) issue. Dr. Roberts has long 
ago proved himself an adept at projecting himself, and carrying with him his 
readers, into the early days of Nature’s life, when the world supported strange and 
luxuriant vegetation and was peopled with mammoth animals, whose skeletons 
in our museums are all that remain to show us the size and shape of the fore- 
runners of the beasts alive to-day—perhaps of ourselves. 


HAVE left myself but small space to comment on a most interesting letter 

recently received from a reader who is one of the twelve or thirteen thousand 
workmen employed in a vast engineering works in the North. He says THE PALL 
MALL MAGAZINE is widely read among them, in common with other magazines, 
and though most of his sentences are unquotable because of the comparisons 
he draws between ourselves and them, he has reasons to give for his opinions. 
He welcomes “ short scientific articles” and theatre pictures, but drops heavily 
on poetry—“ or rather I should say verse.’’ The average verse appearing in 
magazines he “ loathes and detests, because it is so inferior to the work of our 
great poets.’’ He names one or two authors and proceeds: “‘ We recognise their 
cleverness, but they talk over our heads ... they are catherine-wheels—all 
sparks, more talked about than read.’’ The author who has “ fairly taken our 
eye of late is Belloc in THE Patt MALL MaGaAziNe.”’ Our correspondent winds 
up: “Iam fully persuaded that the magazine that will satisfy the thinking working 
man is the one that will succeed permanently. The late Lord Avebury, when 
Sir John Lubbock, stated in the House of Commons many, many years ago that 
the working classes would ultimately become the greatest readers. He was 
laughed at. It is true to-day.” 


[1 seems to me that this confession of faith is a fairly comprehensive answer 
to those who question the wisdom of the attempt to run a magazine on 
intelligent lines, and at the same time it puts a finger on a weak spot—the uncon- 
scious liability to make it high-falutin’ in the process. This must be watched and 
repressed at all costs. Tue EpITor. 


(The promised article on Moneylenders has been held over for inclusion in a 
subsequent issue.) 








